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NOTES ON CURRENT EVENTS 


HAT the Education Bill would be passed on the 
second reading by a large majority was a foregone 
conclusion. Its successful passage through the remaining 
Progress of | Stages in the House of Commons is hardly 
the Education less assured. But we do not doubt that the 
Problem Government is fully alive to the need, in a 
question which stirs feelings so strongly, of conciliating 
opposition, so far as this can be done without sacrifice of 
essential principle. The discussions on the second reading, 
and subsequently, have shown complicated cross currents of 
opinion. But one conclusion seems to emerge clearly : that 
the crucial point of the Bill will be the way in which it deals 
with what we may call shortly the “ homogeneous” schools— 
the class of schools, that is, in which four fifths of the parents 
belong to one particular denomination, and which no child 
of any other denomination is bound to attend. Here at any 
rate, the ordinary man is inclined to say, it should be possible 
to meet the wishes of the parents without doing violence to 
Liberal principles. There are many other questions which 
will be hotly controverted—questions of trust deeds, of 
facilities in provided schools and in single school districts, 
of the inclusion of religious instruction in school hours. 
But all these can probably be disposed of without leaving 
behind a lasting sense of grievance, if the way can be found 
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to an acceptable settlement in the case of the homogeneous 
schools. 


In dealing with this question, the attitude of the Roman 
Catholics is the key to the position. This is not because 
any special treatment is given under the Bill, 
or could or should be given, to Roman 
Catholic schools as such. Any facilities that 
may be given to them will be open, under similar conditions, 
to the schools of any other denomination. But the attitude 
of the Roman Catholics is of special importance, because 
they are the body furthest removed from ordinary English 
opinion, and because, in America and the Colonies, they 
have in general stood apart from the common schools, which 
the Anglicans in general have not, and it may therefore 
fairly be assumed that a settlement accepted by them will 
be accepted also by the Church of England. The Catholic 
attitude also gains in importance through its being repre- 
sented in Parliament by the Irish Nationalists, who, by 
their independence of English Parties, are enabled to take a 
somewhat detached view of the situation. What then is 
the opinion expressed by the Irish leaders? They recognise 
that Clause 4 goes far to meet the case of the Catholic 
schools; and they ask for practically one change only : that 
it should be made mandatory instead of optional. The more 
moderate speakers for the Church of England take the same 
line. Against the proposed amendment it has been argued, 
that the local authorities ought to be trusted to discharge a 
moral obligation without express statutory requirement. 
But this hardly puts the question quite fairly. How are 
the local authorities to know what their obligations are, 
unless Parliament will take upon itself the responsibility of 
defining them? ‘The same men who would ungrudgingly 
carry out a statutory duty, might feel bound to take an 
opposite line if the matter were left by Parliament to their 
discretion. To remit the decision to local option must 
certainly mean that, in many places, the religious con- 
troversy will dominate elections. And on this ground alone 
there is much to be said for the view, that either it is 
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worth while to ensure that the special facilities shall be 
granted whenever certain specified conditions occur, or it is 
not worth while to have the clause at all. 


There remains another possible way of dealing with the 
homogeneous schools, which might be used either to replace 
Sain itidisiall _ gage the course proposed by the 
Rate Aid ill. This is the method proposed by Mr. 
Sadler in an article which we print in this 
Number: that such schools should be recognised by the State 
as certified efficient schools, and should be allowed to receive 
State grants without aid from local rates, making up the 
balance from voluntary subscriptions. Such a proposal will 
not be without support among Nonconformists ; and it 
would have the advantage of meeting the feeling that gave 
rise to passive resistance. If Clause 4 of the Bill is not to 
be made mandatory, this would probably be the second best 
course to adopt. But there are objections to accepting it as. 
the only way of meeting the case of the homogeneous schools. 
It would mean to some extent a return to the unsatisfactory 
state of things existing before 1902, when many of the 
voluntary schools were kept permanently at a low level of 
efficiency, for want of funds. In some cases, sufficient funds 
might be forthcoming from voluntary sources to enable a 
school to be carried on on the lines proposed, without loss of 
efficiency. But this would not be possible in all cases; and, 
in particular, it would often not be possible in the case of 
the Roman Catholic schools, which usually provide for the 
very poor, and which would certainly continue to exist 
somehow, whether aided from the rates or from State grants 
only, or from neither. To treat all alike is clearly advisable 
in the interests of sound education. And we believe that the 
reasons which led to financial discrimination between different 
schools on the ground of their religious character will be found 
to disappear, when the position is accepted: that all religious 
instruction should be outside the sphere of compulsion. 


The attitude of the English Protectionists towards Alien 
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Labour is clarified by their action in the House of Lords. 
When the alien comes to take his normal place in English 
dessin life in the open market, he ought to be ex- 
and Labour cluded by law. But when batches of aliens 
are brought into England under contract by 
capitalists, as black-legs, they are to be admitted. In the 
House of Commons, indeed, the Protectionists dissembled 
their sympathies, and allowed the Labour members’ amend- 
ment of the Aliens Act to pass unchallenged. When the 
Bill arrived in the Lords, it came into an atmosphere where 
such concealment was neither necessary nor possible. A 
Protectionist peer, Viscount Ridley, moved the rejection of 
the Bill; and the Tory peers threw out a measure which 
had passed unanimously through the Commons. Thus, the 
peers who have been quiescent for ten years have suddenly 
returned to activity. The very first measure that is sent up 
by the new House of Commons is thrown out. They could 
not even wait for the Trade Disputes Bill or the Education 
Bill. Evidently the great battle between the English demo- 
cracy and the House of Lords will be joined at once—and 
it is best so—in the first flush of the pride and strength of 
the new Progressive majority. The battle will be a hard 
one ; for we have to deprive the Lords of a legal right as 
old as Parliament itself. That right has no longer any 
moral authority or political utility. The House of Lords is 
merely a machine which the Tory Party sets in operation 
as frequently as it dares, in order to thwart representative 
government, whenever Liberal principles are predominant 
in the popular assembly. 


During the progress of the Plural Voters Bill much 
has been heard of the argument that the historical basis 


of political representation is locality; and 
The “ Represent- P P y 


»it is somewhat curious that Sir William 
ee oe Anson, who is both acute and learned, should 
have lent the weight of his authority to such a propo- 
sition. For, in the first place, it is difficult to see how the 
argument, even if it were historically sound, would help the 
opponents of the measure. The representation of a locality, 
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if it means anything, means the representation of the people 
of a locality ; and we have the well-known authority of Sir 
Boyle Roche (if authority were needed) for the truism that 
aman cannot be in two places at once—which is exactly 
what the plural voter claims to be. But, apart from this 
consideration, the argument is false. The historical basis of 
English political representation is not the locality, but the 
community ; and, in the days when travelling was a rare 
and expensive luxury, it was hardly possible for a man to 
be a member of more than one community. So soon as 
facilities for travelling afforded an opportunity for evasion 
of the original principle, the abuse was stopped by the 
earliest of our electoral statutes, which, in the year 1415, 
made residence an essential of the exercise of the county 
franchise, the borough franchise being guarded by other 
precautions. The property qualification was soon afterwards 
imposed as an additional restriction ; but the requirement 
of residence was not abolished until the late eighteenth 
century, a period not usually associated with a high degree 
of electoral purity. The Plural Voters Bill is, in fact, a 
thoroughly Conservative measure ; for the principle of “ one 
man, one vote,” is one of the original principles of our 
electoral system. 


An extremely important debate was initiated on May gth 
by two Labour members, Mr. Vivian and Mr. Fenwick. 
The Reduction As the resolution which they moved was 
of unanimously adopted by the House of 
Armaments Commons, and has excited deep interest 
and lively anticipations in every capital of Europe, it 
may be well to set out the actual words. Mr. Vivian 
moved :— 


“That this House is of opinion that the growth of 
expenditure on armaments is excessive, and ought to 
be reduced. Such expenditure lessens national and 
commercial credit, intensifies the unemployed problem, 
reduces the resources available for social reform, and 
presses with exceptional severity on the industrial 
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classes ; and the House therefore calls upon the Go- 
vernment to take drastic steps to reduce the drain on 
national income, and to this end to press for the 
inclusion of the question of the reduction of armaments 
by international agreement in the agenda of the forth- 
coming Hague Conference.” 


An attempt was made by one or two military members to 
whittle down the resolution ; but the House was entirely 
in sympathy with its whole purport, and was determined 
to preserve it entire and unaltered. Mr. J. M. Robertson 
suggested a return to the standard of 1898, and received a 
useful assurance from Sir Edward Grey that there is no 
truth in the statement about Japan having made any repre- 
sentation to us upon the subject of armaments. But the 
event of the evening was a thirteen minutes’ speech by the 
Foreign Secretary, fully endorsing the resolution on behalf 
of the Government. Sir Edward Grey promised that he 
and his colleagues would do all they could to bring about 
a general reduction of armaments at the next Hague Con- 
ference. It is clear from Sir Edward Grey’s brief, but 
luminous and inspiring utterance, that the Government 
as a whole has every intention of carrying out the pro- 
gramme of national retrenchment and international comity 
laid down by the Premier in his great speech at the Albert 
Hall. The words of the Foreign Secretary ring true. We 
earnestly hope that the Government and the House of 
Commons will receive equally loyal support from the War 
Office and the Admiralty. Hitherto, it must be admitted, 
economists have had but cold comfort from the heads of 
those two spending departments. 


Mr. Asquith’s first Budget was necessarily disappointing, 
because, in the first place, as we pointed out last month, no 
real attempt has been made at retrenchment 

The Budget either in the army or navy, and, in the second 
place, nothing whatever was done to improve 

existing taxesor to find fresh sources of revenue. It now 
appears that Mr. Haldane’s new Army Estimates are nearly 
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a million in excess of last year’s army expenditure, in spite 
of the fact that the numbers of the army have been reduced 
by 17,000 men. We trust that some explanation of this 
astonishing and disconcerting fact will be demanded ; for, at 
this rate the pledges that have been made cannot be fulfilled, 
and the expectations that were raised at the General Election 
will be miserably disappointed. There is still some hope, 
we believe, that the Three or Four Power shipbuilding 
programme will be curtailed to more reasonable proportions, 
as the Vote has been held over until after Whitsuntide. 
The best feature of the Budget is, undoubtedly, the restora- 
tion of the Sinking Fund. Mr. Asquith may be con- 
gratulated on having taken a real step to revive the national 
credit by providing for a reduction in the floating debt of 
| nine millions in the current year, following upon a reduc- 
tion of seven millions in the year that ended with March. 
As regards taxation, the abolition of the Coal Duty has 
given great satisfaction to the coal districts; but, seeing 
that the export trade in coal has been constantly increasing, 
we should have liked the whole available surplus to go to 
the relief of the poor. Mr. Asquith took a penny off tea ; 
but, if he had maintained the Coal Duty for another year, 
and had raised the licence duties on the richer class of public 
houses, he could easily have halved the Sugar Duty or 
reduced the Tea Duties by a much more substantial amount. 
However, Mr. Asquith’s finance is sound as far as it 
goes ; and there is good reason to expect a really popular 
and democratic Budget next year, when local taxation, 
the licence duties on public houses and motor cars, the 
Land Tax, and the Income Tax, will all come under 
review. 














“We are, every one, members one of another.” This is 
as true for evil as for good. And any one who will visit 
the Exhibition of Sweated Industries at the 
Queen’s Hall may realise it with a new vivid- 
ness. Just as every one who rides a bicycle 
or drives in a motor car is an indirect and unconscious agent 
of the Congo atrocities, so every one who plays the most 
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innocent game or wears the most necessary article of clothing, 
is probably contributing to the maintenance of some sweated 
trade. Our ties, our shirts, our brushes, are produced in 
the slums. Our tennis balls are sewn by women who have 
never seen the grass. Our gay sunshades are covered in 
sunless dens. Our military uniforms are embroidered by 
unhappier victims than those of war. Where our babies’ 
bonnets are sewn, other babies are starving. Where the 
leaves of our Bibles are folded, the precepts of the Sermon 
on the Mount are outraged as directly as by any system of 
slavery. What is “sweating”? It has been officially 
defined as “unduly low rates of wages, excessive hours of 
labour, and insanitary state of work places.” But the 
difficulty, for comfortable people, is to translate these 
terms into realities. The Exhibition helps a little; partly 
by what is there to be seen, partly by the collection of 
facts embodied in the Guide Book. We may learn there 
that “‘ unduly low rates of wages” will mean, often enough, 
5/- to 10/— a week, rents being anything from 2/— to 5/— 
or more. That “ excessive hours” may mean 12, 14, 15, 16 
a day. But what these figures mean, translated into terms 
of life, none but those who have lived the life can under- 
stand. Mr. Holmes, the police-court missionary, has 
described how he found one of these wretched match-box 
makers, who may be seen at work at the Queen’s Hall. 
How he took her away to the sea. And how, day after 
day, she gazed at it with blank eyes, her fingers never 
ceasing to perform automatically the motions of her trade. 
“Sweating” may best be defined as a system for turning 
human beings into machines. And why does it go on? 
“Because of the wicked middle man,” we used to say. 
But the middle man, it would seem, is a myth. “ Then, 
because of the greedy employer.” There are, no doubt, 
greedy employers. But, for the most part, the employer 
himself is a victim, condemned to oppress as his work 
people are condemned to be oppressed. ‘The sweater,” 
says Mr. Sidney Webb, “is the whole nation. By the 
mere act of buying, we create and perpetuate the 
system. It is the direct and inevitable outcome of free 


competition. The cause is the pursuit of cheapness; 
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and that pursuit is a fact as stubborn as the law of 
gravitation. 


It follows that there is no remedy except an interference 
with competition. Attempts have been made to cure the 
evil by a voluntary boycott of sweated goods. 
The Remedy But such attempts appear to be foredoomed 
to failure. The evil must be checked at its 
source, and checked by law. The practical problem is to 
discover how. But much has been done towards the 
solution of this problem by the admirable men and women 
who, for years past, have been devoting themselves to the 
question. The principal suggestions made are :—(1) To 
establish a registry of all places where work is carried on, 
and to penalise the employer who gives out work to any save 
those who can show a certificate from the Factory Inspector 
that their house comes up to the required standard of 
sanitation ; (2) To establish wages boards of employers 
and employed to determine rates of pay. This measure 
has been adopted in Victoria with very good results. 
Wages have been fixed at living rates ; and, when this has 
occurred, “ the trade has settled down without difficulty to 
the change, customer and employer alike benefiting by the 
increased efficiency of the workers.” For some years past 
Sir Charles Dilke has introduced a Bill to set up a similar 
machinery in England. Is it not time this Bill became 
law? There is no more important subject demanding the 
attention of a Liberal Government. And it is satisfactory— 
though perhaps a trifle ironical—that the present Secretary 
of State for War has shown his desire to put an end to 
sweating-houses, by contributing an exhibition of goods in 
the act of being sweated for the army ! 


The strike among the French miners, recently termin- 

ated, seems to have been the outcome of many causes. A 

state of unrest had long prevailed in the 

The French Strike mining districts of the North, where the 

hardships of the miners, the insolent display 

of wealth by some of the proprietary companies (in one 
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case the dividends declared being as high as 139 per cent.), 
the exactions of the agents, and the growing power of the 
workers’ Unions, all tended to provoke a combat. The 
terrible disaster at Courrieres, accompanied as it was by 
apparently well-founded suspicions of an indifference on 
the part of the management to the safety of the miners, 
added fuel to the flame, which was further fed by the 
machinations of unscrupulous politicians, who attempted 
to exploit the industrial situation for their own purposes. 
Finally, the approach of Labour Day, always a nervous 
period for Continental governments, brought matters to a 
crisis. ‘Two features alone of the unhappy incident afford 
grounds for satisfaction. One was the behaviour of the 
troops, which, in spite of great provocation, was throughout 
excellent. The other is the result of the elections, which, 
notwithstanding the desperate efforts of all sections of the 
extremists, has given a substantial increase of strength to 
the Republican 4/c. And this is satisfactory ; for, despite 
its obvious imperfections, the Parliamentary Republic has 
proved itself, after a trial of thirty-five years, to be the one 
form of government capable of commanding the permanent 
confidence of the great mass of law-abiding citizens, and 
of adapting itself to modern conditions. 


The Constitution granted to Russia with such apparent 
determination and pomp does not seem likely to last long, 
at least in the shape given to it by the 

— So-called “Fundamental Laws” published 

uma 

on the 8th of May. It was meant to be 

a rigid Constitution; but all elements will have to be revised 
if serious trouble, involving danger to the dynasty itself, is 
to be avoided. The Fundamental Laws represent an attempt 
of an incapable bureaucracy to bridle a national represent- 
ation born of suffering and indignation. Perhaps the most 
striking expression of the antagonism between these two 
forces is to be found in the contrast between the two Houses 
of the Russian Parliament. One, the Duma, although elected 
by most intricate processes and divided into social groups 
with separate representation, is yet based, in the main, on 
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household suffrage; and, as a matter of fact, it represents 
public opinion in its two main currents, that of the peasantry 
and that of the ‘‘ intellectuals,” led by the liberal professions. 
The other House, the Council of State, appears as a delegacy 
of bankrupt bureaucracy, and a stronghold of vested interests 
likely to be menaced by the popular movement. One may 
easily guess what the relations between the two legislative 
assemblies are likely to be; but it is difficult for outsiders 
to realize what elements of strength and authority the 
government of the Tsar hopes to derive from an assembly of 
discredited dignitaries and hated representatives of privilege. 
No wonder that the leaders selected to defend the last ditch 
of the old régime are selected from among the best known 
votaries of reaction; indeed two of them, Prince Shikhmatoff 
and M. Stishinsky, are chiefly remarkable as pupils of M. . 
de Plehve and M. Pobedonostzeff. All these preparations 
remind one of the pasteboard bulwarks and wooden guns 
produced by the Chinese against the Anglo-French Pekin 
expedition. Unhappily, they do not promise the unfortunate 
country a rapid cure of its internal troubles. It would 
suppose a more than human forbearance and wisdom on the 
part of the people and of its deputies, to expect them to find 
a peaceful way out of such difficulties. The ultimate triumph 
of the cause of progress is certain; but at what price will 
it be bought? And will not the results be largely affected 
by the outburst of another civil struggle? Next month 
we hope to publish an analysis by a distinguished Russian 
publicist on the prospects of the situation. 


[We regret that we were obliged to print Dr. Rashdall’s article on 
Archbishop Temple, in our last Number, without the author’s corrections. 
The sentence: “ Of him it must be said that, like most sensible men, he was 
not over wise,” should have run: “ Of him it cannot be said,” etc. ] 








THE FUTURE OF DENOMINATIONAL 
SCHOOLS 


I 


HAT is the force which has brought the Education 

Question into the fore-front of English politics, and 
compelled Governments to grapple with a problem which 
is as perilous to handle as dynamite, and as costly as a great 
war? It is true that, in some of the issues, religious con- 
troversy and denominational rivalry are both involved ; but 
neither of these causes is strong enough to account for what 
has happened. For the real explanation we have to look 
elsewhere ; and I believe we shall find it in the stir of a new 
conviction among the masses of the people, that in a kind of 
education, very different in range and quality from that which 
has passed muster hitherto in our public elementary schools, 
lies their children’s best chance. The conviction is still, for the 
most part, inarticulate. It vaguely demands reform, without 
a very clear idea, in point of detail, of what it wants to get. 
And multitudes of those who have most to gain from great 
changes in educational opportunity are still indifferent to 
the need. But the conviction spreads. The fire is alight. 
The old situation is completely changed. What sufficed 
five years ago will suffice no longer. For what can be 
accomplished by skilfully directed education, the English 
people has in its heart at last begun to care. 

The change has come, as all great changes do, through 
many things working together. A whole generation of the 
people has passed through the elementary schools, and has 
thus received a school-training in many ways incomparably 


better than that of its predecessors, however far short of 
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what it would Le practicable and prudent to provide. The 
ground has thus been preparea for another great advance. 
Ana, concurrently with this, there has been a significant 
cnange in our habitual thinking about the influence of 
surroundings upon physical development and moral char- 
acter. Scientific investigation has thrown a new and hopeful 
stress upon the importance of environment ; and the cause 
of social reform has been strengthened accordingly. The 
facilities of communication, the growth of large towns, the 
draining away of the old village and the settled country- 
sides, the wider outlook on the world which has come 
through the influence of the Press, have made a new 
England,—urban, impressionable, ready for new ideas, 
capable of effective organisation, detached from old bonds of 
social custom, and prepared to welcome new developments 
of communal life. In the same period of years, national 
wealth has enormously increased. Plainly enough, we have 
the means for great public improvements which the collective 
interest demands. Along with all these other changes, 
industrial competition grows more intense. The strain is 
greater, the need for trained and mobile intelligence more 
urgent ; opportunities are more varied, risks more serious. 
And therefore men are led to think more of the importance 
of early training, which makes the body strong, the mind 
alert and supple, the hand and eye quick and true. The 
know what the schools have already done for England ; 
they hear what schools, better equipped than theirs, are 
doing for children in other lands ; and they become deter- 
mined that English children shall have the best educational 
chance that skill and money can provide. 

No change in national opinion is of greater promise 
than this. It carries with it, inevitably, great changes in 
the form and spirit of parts of our educational administration. 
Many things that used to be done by benevolent persons for 
the people, will in future be done out of public resources by 
the people for itself. The change will tear away certain 
forms of power and patronage from hands which have often, 
though not always, used them well. But influence will 
remain, greater influence than ever, for those whose single- 
minded purpose is to further the moral welfare of the State. 
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And, as it seems to me, the time has come unreservedly to 
face the new conditions, to welcome the new forces which 
make for educational reform, and to find a place in national 
education for the reality of religious conviction and self- 
sacrifice, without claiming vested rights, territorial mono- 
polies, and social precedence. The essential thing, the one 
thing which matters most, is sincerity of conviction in 
spiritual things. Without this, whatever be its other 
merits, education loses its greatest power. But religious 
conviction has to prove its sincerity by its willingness 
to forego legal advantage, and by its readiness to sacrifice 
forms of control which have become obsolete through great 
changes in the national life. 

For historical reasons, honourable for the most part to 
all concerned, old forms of denominational control have 
persisted, with very different degrees of real influence, over 
a much larger part of the surface of English elementary 
education than is any longer justified by personal or pecuniary 
sacrifice on the part of the Church chiefly concerned, or (so 
far as any proof is possible on the point) by strong preference 
for thorough-going denominational influence on the part of 
the inhabitants in many of the districts (chiefly country 
districts) in question. The essentials of religious influence 
in education will probably be strengthened and vitalised in 
those districts by the removal of forms of control which 
have become obsolete by the transfer of financial burdens 
to the public charge, and are regarded as a social grievance 
by many who have seen them so used as to thwart the 
just claims of religious freedom in village life. But the 
debates and controversies which arise as soon as any attempt 
is made to touch these traditional forms of control, obscure 
the larger issues which lie behind the new movement of 
educational change. We see things through the dust of 
denominational controversy, and lose sight of matters which 
most urgently call for reform, if the schools, as places of 
education, are to do the work which the nation needs. 
Before stating, therefore, what seems to me the case for 
retaining as a factor in English national education the strong 
traditions of organised religious life, I would remind the 
reader of the weaknesses in our public elementary school- 
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system which ought to be removed, but cannot be got rid 
of save by means of a united and persistent effort on the 
part of all, Churchmen, Nonconformists, Catholics, or 
Secularists alike, who sincerely mean, at whatever necessary 
cost, to help forward educational reform in the interests of 
the whole people. 

Thus to dwell upon what now needs to be done for the 
betterment of primary education in England, is no disparage- 
ment of the great work which has already been accomplished 
by the English elementary schools. In the teeth of great 
difficulties, hampered in many ways by tough prejudice and 
by lack of means, our schools have been by far the most 
potent force for social improvement in the large towns during 
the last thirty years. Step by step they have won the con- 
fidence of the people. The best tribute to their value is 
the conviction, that the conditions under which they have 
hitherto had to work should now be changed. 

As a sort of frontispiece to the Code, the Board of 
Education publishes an attractive picture of the task of a 
public elementary school. It is to train the children care- 
fully in habits of observation and clear reasoning. It is to 
arouse in them a living interest in the ideals and achieve- 
ments of mankind, “to bring them to some familiarity with 
the literature and history of their own country, and to give 
them some power over language as an instrument of thought 
and expression.” It is also, but without sacrificing the 
interests of the majority of the children, to discover among 
them individuals who show promise of exceptional capacity, 
and to develope their special gifts. The natural activities of 
hand and eye are to be encouraged to the utmost by suitable 
forms of practical work and manual instruction. Every 
opportunity is to be given for healthy physical development, 
by appropriate bodily exercises, by the encouragement of 
organised games, and by instruction in the simpler laws of 
health. So far for the intellectual and physical sides of 
education. On the ethical, the Board points out that the 
teachers, 


“though their opportunities are but brief, can yet 
do much to lay the foundations of conduct. They can 
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endeavour, by example and influence, aided by the 
sense of discipline which should pervade the school, to 
implant in the children habits of industry, self-control, 
and courageous perseverance in the face of difficulties. 
They can teach them to reverence what is noble, to be 
ready for self-sacrifice, and to strive their utmost after 
purity and truth. They can foster a strong respect for 
duty, and that consideration and respect for others 
which must be the foundation of unselfishness and the 
true basis of all good manners.” 


The corporate life of the school, especially in the play- 
ground, is to develope the instinct for fair play and loyalty 
to one another which is the germ of a wider sense of honour 
in later life. And, in all its endeavours, the school is urged 
to enlist the interest and co-operation of the parents and the 
home, in a united effort to enable the children, not merely 
to reach their full development as individuals, but also to 
become upright and useful members of the community in 
which they live, and of the country to which they belong. 
We are far indeed from having reached this ideal. Yet 
reached it can be ; and to reach it is surely one of the most 
pressing of all national duties. But, in order that we may 
get on the way towards this good end, one great adminis- 
trative change in the inner life of our large elementary 
schools is necessary. The classes must be made smaller. 
At present the Board of Education recognises a certificated 
assistant teacher as sufficient for sixty children in average 
attendance. But no teacher can really do for more than 
thirty children what the Board rightly declares that he 
should aim at doing, and what it is a vital national interest 
to get effectually done. The system of large classes blunts 
the edge of the teacher’s work. In a class of fifty or sixty 
children, the special needs and difficulties of each pupil 
cannot be dealt with individually. Those who do not 
understand are carried along with the ruck. There is not 
time enough to encourage questions, still less to follow up 
the fruitful clues which children’s questions suggest. The 
children who learn slowly (and these have often the greater 
capacity for retaining what they have once clearly under- 
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stood) cannot be given, in spite of the teacher’s best efforts, 
the careful, repeated, individual help which they need. 
They are taken past many points of difficulty, without being 
made to understand them. Under exemplary conditions of 
external discipline, and partly because of those very 
conditions, great numbers of children miss the best thing 
that, on the intellectual side, a school can give. They 
are not taught how to think for themselves. There is 
too much smooth hurry about the work for that to be 
possible. A certain amount of ground has to be covered 
by the class; and there is no time to wait until the 
slower ones have, in Locke’s word, “bottomed” what 
they were expected to learn. Yet, under a system of 
large classes, all this has to be put up with as inevitable, 
while in reality it is fatal to the intellectual efficacy of 
much of our elementary school teaching. And, with this 
failure to make the children think for themselves, there goes, 
by natural consequence, a failure to train them in the power 
of expressing themselves in their mother tongue. The effort 
of thinking clearly and independently cannot be dispensed 
with as part of the training of effective self-expression. 
What I am saying is felt by thousands of excellent 
teachers in our schools. They know that the conditions 
under which many of them have to work, prevent them 
from training individual children as they should be 
trained. The result is, that much of the teaching does not 
strike root in the children’s minds. The teacher does too 
much of the work ; the children do too little for themselves. 
Inevitably the master or mistress becomes too much the 
pourer-out of information. The children listen, and quickly 
forget. They become too dependent upon the teacher’s 
words. Self-direction in work, the most valuable thing of 
all, finds far too small a place in a system in which the 
teacher is practically forced to form a habit of discoursing 
to rows of listeners, but has little time to find out how much 
of the discourse has been assimilated by those who have 
listened to it. There grows up a false standard of what it 
is wise to aim at in teaching young children. Those who 
frame the courses of study forget how little ground a teacher 
can cover, if his work is to leave a deep and permanent 
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impression upon the mind. Children of special ability, 
though they suffer, like their less gifted companions, from 
lack of individual teaching, get from any competent teacher 
the stimulus and help which enables them to advance in 
their studies. But those who learn with difficulty, and 
whose progress has to be slower, are placed at an unnecessary 
disadvantage by the conditions under which the work of 
a large and varied class is done. Their education suffers 
through too many separate subjects being crowded into the 
time-table, instead of a few things being taught thoroughly, 
with simplicity of language but with a constant perception 
of the bearing of one study upon another, and with emphasis 
upon the connections which link together what is learnt. 
Where classes are large, the conditions of a teacher’s work 
make it extraordinarily difficult for him to adopt methods 
of teaching which stimulate and train independent thinking 
among his pupils. And the effects of this are bad both 
ways, because a learner’s pertinent questions are the best 
stimulus to fresh thought and wider reading on the part of 
the teacher himself. 

In a multitude of schools, especially in the country dis- 
tricts, the clever children do not get a fair chance. The 
higher classes are grouped together, and taught with in- 
sufficient regard to the needs of pupils at different stages of 
advancement. ‘This is done because the staff of teachers is 
insufficient to provide the more advanced instruction which 
some of the children ought to receive. Thus many of the 
most promising pupils have virtually to mark time, when 
under right conditions they would make rapid progress. 
Here again the defects call for the same remedy—more 
teachers in proportion to the number of children in the 
school. But in the smaller country schools it will always 
be impossible to provide many facilities for higher work. 
It is therefore desirable that certain schools, so placed as 
to be within reach of more than one village, should be 
strengthened by the addition of a higher department in 
which more advanced work could be done. In some cases 
it will be advisable to build a new central school, fully 
equipped as a higher elementary school, to serve the needs 
of the surrounding districts, and then to organise means of 
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transporting the children to it from the neighbouring 
villages. Elementary education in the rural districts needs 
generous help from public funds, in order that the day and 
evening schools may give a fair intellectual opportunity to 
families living in the country. 

I need do no more than allude in passing to other items 
in the formidable list,—the better care of the physical condi- 
tion of the children, the encouragement of manual training, 
the more liberal aid of higher elementary schools in town 
and country, the systematic provision of practical continua- 
tion classes for pupils who have finished the course in the 
elementary schools, and the improvement of secondary 
education. These needs are all bound up together as parts 
of one problem. They will entail great expenditure. But 
money alone will not provide what is wanted. The driving 
force must come from strong public opinion, from the united 
efforts of the teachers and the parents, from the great trades 
—employers and workpeople alike—and from the local 
authorities. What is wanted is little short of a revolution 
in the old standard of what was thought sufficient in ele- 
mentary education. There will be plenty of opposition to 
this in any case ; and it will be the part of wisdom to secure, 
so far as may be, the support of all who, whatever their 
religious beliefs, are persuaded of the need for large 
educational reforms. Nothing would more effectively 
thwart the hopes of steady and systematic advance in 
educational matters, in which as a nation we have lagged 
behind, than, in opening a new chapter in our educational 
history, to give cause for deep resentment on the part of 
men and women with strong religious convictions. 


II 


In the history of elementary education, two chief forces 
have worked for the better care of the children of the poor. 
One is the personal devotion of men and women inspired by 
religious belief, and free to make that belief, according to their 
judgment of the nature of the children under their care, 
felt throughout the influences and observances of school life. 


The other is a profound sense of the unfairness of removable 
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inequalities in social opportunity, and a desire to lessen such 
inequalities by methods of education which will furnish the 
community with citizens who are physically vigorous and 
intellectually alert. The first has done its greatest work 
among the very poor; the other among those who are 
better able to seize new opportunities. Each has been 
influenced by the work and ideas of the other. Our modern 
conception of elementary education would be poor if it had 
not been for the labours of La Salle and the Christian 
Brothers, of the founders of the Puritan Common Schools, 
and of the German Pietists. It would have been one-sided 
and rigid without the influence of Rousseau, of Robert 
Owen, George Combe, and Herbert Spencer ; and but for 
the moving protest of Socialism. 

The second of these two forces does not lack a fair 
chance in modern education. The first seems likely to be 
in worse case. But these schools, schools of minorities, 
represent a great force in education. They are the outcome 
of strong religious conviction. Their work presupposes a 
form of management which is incompatible with the exigen- 
cies of local control. They stand for an ideal of their own ; 
and others, who do not share their convictions, may never- 
theless learn much from their methods and from the spirit 
of their work. 

In Mr. Birrell’s Bill a place is left for such schools, pro- 
vided that they conform, as it is just that they should be 
required to do, with the regulations of the State in regard to 
the efficiency of their secular teaching. They would be 
counted as “ certified efficient schools,” and, as such, be 
recognised for purposes of school attendance. They are 
given no territorial rights. The local authority will enjoy 
freedom to establish, in any part of its area, a school under 
its own control. The vested interests of existing voluntary 
schools, safeguarded by the Act of 1870 and attenuated by 
that of 1902, are swept away. The local authority will be 
master in its own house. No single-school areas need, if it 
so determines, be left under denominational control. The 
schools which remain under other than public control will 
thus, in any case, be a relatively small minority, subsidiary to 
the general system. But, unless section 96 of the Elementary 
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Education Act is added to the list of sections repealed in 
1902 or by the present Bill, it will not be possible for any 
such certified efficient school to be admitted to a share in 
the Parliamentary grant. Now, were such schools anti- 
national in spirit, the State would be justified, in self-defence, 
in refusing them aid or sanction, if it did not actually 
suppress them. But no such suspicion attaches to an 
Anglican, or Catholic, or Jewish school in England, or 
to any other denominational school which would hold a 
similar position. 

It deserves consideration, therefore, whether such 
certified efficient schools should not be permitted to earn 
their share of the Parliamentary grant. They will exist 
in any case; for they represent tenacious conviction. This 
being so, it is expedient that the State should help them 
to keep up with the rising standard of secular efficiency, 
rather than leave them in poverty and, therefore, liable to 
sink below the normal standard of staffing and equipment. 
Their admission to a share in the Parliamentary grant 
would remove what would otherwise be felt as an injustice. 
It would open a way for the continuance of denominational 
schools, as a minority, without embarrassing the administra- 
tion of the local authority. It would relieve the latter from 
many difficult questions relating to existing endowments. 
It would throw upon the supporters of the schools in 
question the duty of paying the whole cost over and above 
what was received from the Parliamentary grant—a duty 
which would test the sincerity of their conviction. And 
the efficient maintenance of the two sets of schools side 
by side—not linked, as hitherto, in a dual system which 
embarrasses the action of the local authorities, but enjoying 
non-conflicting recognition—would ensure a fruitful variety 
of influence in English education. 

Met in this way at its most difficult point, the religious 
difficulty in schools under the administration of the local 
authority would be reduced to more manageable limits. 
And, for that difficulty, will not the simplest solution be, to 
leave all forms of religious teaching to be arranged and paid 
for by the denominations or other bodies concerned ; to 
limit the obligation of the local authority to the granting of 
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such facilities; to give the teachers the full protection of a 
conscience clause, but also freedom to undertake the duty of 
giving religious instruction if they so desire ; and, by the 
omission of section 6, to bring the period assigned to religious 
instruction (or to a secular alternative, if the parents so 
prefer) within the regular limits of school-attendance. Such 
an arrangement would deal fairly with all forms of religious 
belief among the parents of children attending the public 
elementary schools. It would aid none in preference to 
others, It could be adopted in schools of all grades under 
local authorities. It would guarantee, so far as in these 
matters any guarantee is possible, the reality of the religious 
teaching, and would permit it to be given by those who 
know the children best and have most experience in teach- 
ing them. It would recognise religious teaching as, subject 
to a conscience clause, part of the regular curriculum of the 
school. And it would throw the duty of providing such 
instruction upon the bodies best fitted to undertake it—a 
course which would certainly be followed by concerted 
action on the part of members of many Churches to secure 
the maintenance of a simple form of religious teaching, 
which would express the unity of Christian people in 
common worship and a common hope. 
M. E. SADLER 














ANTI-MILITARISM IN FRANCE. 


NTI-MILITARISM is the product of compulsory 
military service. 

In 1870, France incurred a terrible defeat. She had 
excellent soldiers ; but the army had no solid organisation, 
the arsenals and magazines were empty, the ignorance and 
stupidity of the General Staff were equalled only by its 
infatuation. In the decisive engagements of the Franco- 
German War, notably at the Battle of Rezonville, the 
French were superior in number ; they were ruined by the 
ineptitude or treachery of their Generals. After the débdc/e, 
to soothe the national vanity, currency was given to the 
legend that the French army had been crushed by numbers. 

Then, to prepare for revenge, it was necessary to recruit 
huge battalions, and to adopt the system of the “ nation in 
arms :” that is to say, of universal compulsory service. 

This was accomplished by the Law of 1872. Hence- 
forth, in principle, every Frenchman was reckoned a soldier 
from the age of 20 to 45, and had to serve in barracks for 
five years from 20 to 25. But sons of widows, eldest 
brothers of large families, young men who could pass a 
certain examination, or produce certain diplomas, and pay 
£60, had only to serve ome year. Thus the bourgeoisie 
conferred on themselves an enormous privilege ; their sons 
need spend in barracks only one year instead of five. 

In 1889, compulsory service was reduced to three years ; 
and the one-year service was retained, without any money 
payment, for students possessed of various grades or diplomas. 
The bourgeoisie retained their privilege ; for none but their 
sons could afford the outlay required for long study and the 
acquisition of University degrees. The privilege was all the 
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greater, that it not only shortened the period, but it reduced 
the perils of military service. During the last thirty years 
of European peace, France has undertaken great colonial 
conquests, in Indo-China, in Madagascar, and on the 
African Continent. Having no colonial army, she has 
conducted these wars with home troops. As it was im- 
possible to send on these expeditions, after a period of 
training, men who were only bound to one year of service, 
(that is to say, the sons of the bourgeoisie), those only were 
despatched who were bound to three years, (that is to say, 
the sons of peasants and artisans). 

In other words, the military Law, while ostensibly apply- 
ing equally to all, imposed on the poor a burden three times 
heavier, measured by duration, and indefinitely heavier if 
measured by danger, than that imposed on the other classes. 
The very title of the Law, “ equal for all,” became a lie. 

However, under this system, every one went through 
the barracks. Professional officers only were exempt, 
because they went straight to the “Grandes Ecoles,” whence 
they passed out with the epaulettes. So that the somewhat 
surprising fact might be observed: that the French officer 
was the only Frenchman who was never a soldier, and that 
the only way not to be a soldier in France was, to become 
an officer. 

In spite of the considerable privileges enjoyed by young 
men of the well-to-do classes, it is certainly they who were 
the originators of anti-militarism. Neither young peasants 
nor young artisans found barrack life disagreeable, while 
young men of the middle-class could not endure, even for a 
short time, the bad food, the degrading promiscuity, the 
dirt, the gross vices, the low moral tone, the incurable 
sottishness, of the military environment. Their disgust 
produced a whole literature. A swarm of young writers, 
just escaped from the regiments, exposed the blemishes and 
vices of the military system, in novels which produced a 
veritable scandal. 

Meantime, the memories of the Franco-German war 
were dying out. The generation which had endured the 
defeat, and had not had the courage to take their revenge, 
no longer found an audience when they preached hatred of 
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Germany. The new generation did not think themselves 
bound to espouse the rancours of the old ; they had before 
them other and more attractive work. They thought it 
absurd to be always talking of vengeance, when it was clear 
that no one was thinking about it. 

In 1875 appeared in Paris a brochure which expressed 
the views of the young generation, and which marks a date 
in the history of anti-militarism. It was entitled Sur la 
Guerre, and it summarised, with singular force, all the 
arguments which have been since developed against the 
atrocity of war, the ignominy of the barrack system, the 
economic, moral, and social absurdity of compulsory military 
service. For the first time since 1870, some one had dared 
to scoff at the military idea, the military spirit, military 
institutions, and the hope of revenge. 

Such was the position of affairs when, in 1897, the 
Affaire Dreyfus occurred. At first, the few friends and co- 
religionists of the Jewish captain, who had determined to 
get his sentence reversed, attacked only his judges and his 
butchers : that is to say, a little coterie of the General Staff. 
But, as they could not hope to triumph unaided, they 
appealed to various auxiliaries. Among these, there were 
some who were but moderately interested in the cause of 
the Jewish captain, but who saw in the Affaire an admirable 
opportunity for anti-militarist propaganda. 

It is this which explains the violent commotion which 
shook all France at this epoch. Abroad, foreign observers 
concerned themselves exclusively with the private melo- 
drama of Alfred Dreyfus. In France, two battles were 
going on at the same time : one, between the General Staff 
and the personal defenders of Dreyfus ; the other, far more 
important and far more interesting, between the conservative 
forces of the nation and the revolutionary forces which were 
determined to take advantage of the occasion. 

The revision of the Dreyfus case in itself would have 
been only a judicial incident ; of which the principal episode 
was the condemnation of Zola. But, alongside of the 
judicial campaign of Zola and Clemenceau, and in the same 
journal in which they carried it on, one of their collabora- 
tors conducted, every day for four whole years, a formidable 
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campaign against the army itself as an institution, against 
military legends and prejudices, against military vices and 
crimes, against the barrack system and compulsory service. 
These articles were read with sympathy or with fury by 
millions of Frenchmen, who were following with curiosity 
the episodes of the Dreyfus romance. Collected under the 
title L’ Armée contre la Nation, they were prosecuted in the 
Court of Assize ; and the same jury of the Seine which had 
condemned Zola, the defender of Dreyfus, acquitted the 
author of L’Armeé contre la Nation. 

At once the Affaire Dreyfus emerged from the region of 
the Law Courts, and became the prologue of a great revo- 
lutionary drama. The anti-militarist movement, hitherto 
confused, timid, dispersed, received an irresistible impulse. 
It was no longer a question of saving an army captain, one 
victim among ten thousand, and the least attractive of all. 
It was a question of destroying the military institutions 
which were crushing, decimating, and rotting the nation. 

While the writer who had been acquitted was inde- 
fatigably pursuing his work, embodying his views in new 
books, and in some hundreds of articles, supported by 
innumerable documents, while he was giving life to his 
thesis by the constant delivery of lectures, the impunity 
assured to him by the Parisian jury was everywhere calling 
to the field new apostles. 

The supreme military authorities who were responsible 
for the disasters of 1870, had lost what remained of their 
prestige in the campaigns of Tonkin and Madagascar. 
They had shown themselves always ignorant, always in- 
fatuated, wasting in imbecility the gold of the nation and 
the blood of the troops, entirely absorbed in promotion, 
intrigue, and in petty jealousies. In the Affaire Dreyfus, 
they lost even their moral decency and their private honour. 

What, then, had been the use of the enormous sacrifices 
made by the French people for thirty years? They had 
enriched, by scandalous means, army contractors, Generals, 
and corrupt politicians ; they had achieved an inglorious 
glory by the pillage of Pekin and the massacre of Hovas, 
Soudanese, or Annamites; but certainly they had not pre- 
served the dignity of the country in its relations with the 
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Great Powers. The Reports of the Budget Committee, 
especially the famous Reports of MM. Cavaignac, C. 
Pelletan, Lockroy, (all ex-Ministers), had revealed an abyss 
of disorder and corruption, and demonstrated the worth- 
lessness of the army organisation after an expenditure of 
thirty milliards. 

Meantime, the barrack system continued its ravages, 
disintegrating the characters, brutalising the intelligences, 
infecting the bodies—in a word, effecting the ruin of the 
French race. The system was maintained whereby five 
hundred thousand young men were taken away from their 
studies or their work, and converted into unproductive 
consumers, to lose, in a deplorable environment, their taste 
for work, their physical and moral purity, their dignity as 
men, their respect for women, and to become the prey 
of the most disgusting diseases, which they afterwards 
propagated throughout the country. 

For the barrack is the focus of tuberculosis, alcoholism, 
and typhoid fever. 

The troops who come to the regiment with the germs 
of tuberculosis are hurried rapidly to the acute stage of the 
disease by over-fatigue, insufficient nourishment, insanitary 
conditions, and chills. They spit on the floor of the 
common rooms, and they infect their neighbours. _ Bacilli 
mixed with the dust are scattered over the tables on which 
the bread and cooking utensils are placed. The disease is 
thus propagated extensively. Some of the sick die in 
hospital ; others, to the number of five thousand a year, are 
sent back to their families, that is, to the homes of peasants 
or artisans, and there infect the whole neighbourhood. 
Doctors calculate that the five thousand tuberculous soldiers 
thus annually discharged, make fifty thousand victims in the 
civil population, Syphilis and other diseases of the kind 
are contracted to a frightful extent by the unhappy youths 
who come from their. villages to the garrisons in the towns, 
and are enticed to the public houses and haunts of vice. 
Shame prevents them from applying in time for the neces- 
sary treatment ; they carry away with them, and spread, 
throughout the rural districts, this plague which once was 
unknown in the healthy countryside. 
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Alcoholism, again, is a product of the barracks. 
Formerly the French drank a great deal of wine, which 
produced a gay and inoffensive form of intoxication. At 
the barracks, young men acquire the stupid habit of com- 
peting with one another in the consumption of alcohols 
which are veritable poisons. To this habit in the end 
they become slaves. They carry their fatal passion into 
civil life. The ravages of alcoholism in France, and the 
resultant increase of general debilitation, have coincided 
with universal military service. 

Again, the barrack is the favourite nest of typhoid 
fever, the victims of which among soldiers, that is, among 
picked men, full of vitality, are proportionately eight times 
as many as among the civil population. The filth of the 
soldier, underneath the splendour of his uniform, is pro- 
verbial. The diet, insufficient in quantity and deplorable 
in quality (because the contractors, the subalterns, the 
cooks, and many of the officers, are in league to realise 
criminal profits) undermines the health of all the youth of 
France, and leaves them enfeebled for the battle of life and 
the duties of paternity. 

Military life, in short, is a school of cruelty and brutality. 
It is also a school of moral cowardice, because everybody 
learns to tremble before his superior officers, and to submit 
without resistance to injustice and maltreatment at their 
hands, with the deliberate intention of avenging himself 
with impunity upon the weakness of his subordinates. 

The Laws of 1872 and 188g attached to certain univer- 
sity diplomas the privilege of an important reduction in 
the period of military service ; and the result has been a 
noticeable decline in the intellectual culture of France. A 
number of young people who have neither vocation nor 
capacity for literary, legal, or medical studies, have never- 
theless applied for diplomas, and obtained them by all sorts 
of means, with a view to escaping the five or three years’ 
term of service. Higher education has thus become a 
factory of doctors, lawyers, engineers, and would-be experts 
of every kind, many of them utterly incapable. In this 
way France has lost one of her most precious advantages. 

The anti-militarist campaign carried on under cover of 
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the Affaire Dreyfus brought into relief all the aspects of the 
problem. The people were made to understand the fright- 
ful exploitation to which they were subjected under the 
pretext of patriotism and national defence. While the rich 
Jews, and a few bourgeois enthusiasts for justice, were think- 
ing only of saving an individual, the people came to regard 
the Affaire as a means of destroying the “ killing machine.” 
Episode by episode, the apostles of anti-militarism examined, 
scrutinised, analysed, the continental and colonial wars of the 
last fifty years, and showed everywhere that the origin of 
these hecatombs was not a national interest nor a generous 
sentiment, but a financial speculation. Day by day, in all 
the incidents of social life, the people saw that this army, 
incapable of recapturing Strasburg or Metz, was perpetually 
employed in defeating the demands of the working classes. 
The weapon of the workers, when they are oppressed or 
injured, is the strike. But whenever there is a strike in 
France, the Government sends infantry and cavalry to 
intimidate the strikers, to beat them with the butt-end of 
the rifle and the flat of the sword, sometimes to shoot them 
down, more often to carry on, in the interests of the 
employers, the work abandoned by the labourers. 

At Fourmies, at Longwy, at Chalon, at Limoges, at 
Hennebont, at Frangois, French soldiers have killed French 
workers, including women, who had stopped work to get a 
rise of wages. And these soldiers who kill workmen were 
themselves workmen before they shouldered the rifle, and 
will be workmen again after they leave the barracks. It is 
on their comrades, sometimes on their relatives, that disci- 
pline and the interests of capitalists compel them to fire. 
The parvenu politicians of the Republic, to prove them- 
selves statesmen, take pleasure in displaying to the working 
proletariat a brutality that the Monarchy or the Empire 
would never have dared to display. 

The propaganda spread rapidly, not only in France, but 
abroad. 

It found expression in 1901, in a really imposing de- 
monstration. In that year the representatives of more than 
five hundred groups of the anti-militarist youth of France, 
Belgium, Austria, Holland, Sweden, Denmark, Bulgaria, 
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proposed unanimously, for the Nobel peace prize, the author 
of the L’ Armee contre la Nation. As they were not qualified 
to present a candidate, their demonstration was purely 
platonic. But it revealed a very significant state of mind 
in the young generation throughout the whole of militarist 
Europe. 


“‘ We are,” said these young men, “ the International 
League of conscripts and soldiers, formed to oppose 
war. It is we whoare the food for cannon, and we who 
are the best judges of the means of securing peace. 
The drawing-room and academic candidates that will 
be presented to you are exceedingly respectable. For 
six thousand years well-intentioned friends of peace 
have denounced war in verse and prose. But they 
have never prevented a single war. We believe there 
is only one sure way of preventing war; that is, to 
teach the people not to permit it any longer... . 

“War must be attacked in its instrument—in armies, 
militarism, military men, the barracks, military service. 
What is the use of the humanitarian manifestoes of 
Sovereigns, Ministers, diplomats, who leave the Hague 
Congress to organise the horrible Chinese War? We, 
for our part, speak directly to the people, and by 
preference to the young men who wear, or are about to 
wear, the uniform. It is in the heart of those whom 
war crushes that we awaken the horror of war, and the 
resolution not to endure it any longer... .” 


This document marked a new epoch in the anti-militarist 
propaganda. Thenceforth the movement, which had been 
started by men of letters, was to be conducted by the 
interested parties themselves, by the youth of the working 
classes. The huge flock of victims was itself to attempt to 
escape from the slaughter-house. In Paris, the General 
Federation of Labour, that is to say, the central federal 
organisation of all the Trade Unions in France, took up the 
propaganda. It published brochures, especially a So/dier’s 
Manual, which summed up the substance of earlier 
publications, and distributed them by hundreds of thousands 
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in labour exchanges, factories, workshops, even in the 
barracks. The So/dier’s Manual was prosecuted before the 
jury of the Seine, and acquitted ; the trial served to increase 
its circulation among the working people. 

Numerous journals were started to excite among the 
young contempt for the military career, disgust with the 
barrack system, horror of war, and a determination not 
to take part against the workers in economic conflicts. 
One of these journals, the Proupiou, was four times 
prosecuted at the assizes of the Yonne, and four times 
acquitted. Each of these acquittals gave a new impulse 
to the propaganda, and fresh courage to the propagandists. 

The Catholic party had long been trying to win the 
affections of the soldiers ; it had opened Soldiers’ Homes 
in garrison towns, where they were provided with books, 
amusements, refreshments, and the comforts of religion. 
The working-class organisations followed this example ; 
they saw that the worker turned soldier ought to remain 
in touch with his working-men comrades, and that this was 
the best way to avoid bloodshed in time of strikes. The 
labour exchanges accordingly opened their doors to soldiers, 
who found there, not only all sorts of conveniences and 
attractions, but also revolutionary counsels. Lectures, 
journals, brochures, were brought to bear; and leagues 
were formed to defend the soldier when he had been ill- 
treated by his officers, to deliver him when he had been 
condemned by unjust judges, to assist him when he had 
deserted, to recompense him if he remained faithful to the 
proletarian cause in case of battle. Three hundred thousand 
workmen among the members of the Trade Unions took 
part in the anti-militarist propaganda. 

One scruple was felt by many citizens: the fear of 
disarming France in the presence of possible adversaries 
who would remain in arms. To dispose of this objection, 
it was necessary to show clearly that the anti-militarist 
movement was not limited to France, but was being carried 
on at the same time, by the same means, with the same 
success, in neighbouring countries. The anti-militarist 
associations of the whole continent, which had already 
taken joint action in 1901 in the Memoir to the Nobel 
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Committee, met again in 1904 at the Congress of 
Amsterdam. 

The result of their deliberations was a new organisation, 
the Association Internationale Anti-militariste, known more 
commonly by its initials “A. I. A.” Its programme is 
indicated by its title, and consists in the co-ordination of 
efforts, throughout the whole world, to accomplish the 
abolition of war by the suppression of the military instru- 
ment. Governments assert that armies are necessary, 
because wars are inevitable ; anti-militarists assert that the 
existence of armies is the most active cause of wars. In any 
case, war will no longer be possible, if armies cease to exist. 
Already it is almost impossible, because Governments dare 
not use the existing armies ; the anti-militarist propaganda 
has been so fruitful, in Germany and in Italy as well as in 
France, that the masters no longer dare to arm three or four 
millions of their subjects, and are afraid of seeing their 
soldiers turn against themselves. 

Anti-militarism in its decisive intervention twice in- 
fluenced the destinies of Europe in 1905. It is almost 
established now, that the Emperor William II. had serious 
thoughts of intervening in Russian Poland, to crush the 
revolution, just as the Tsar Nicholas I. intervened in 1848 
to crush the revolution in Hungary. But his Ministers 
dissuaded him. They believed that, though it would still 
be possible to mobilise the army for a war of national 
defence, by invoking the honour and safety of the Father- 
land, it would be impracticable to arm the German people 
to fight insurgents, Polish or other, in the name of the 
absolutist principle and the divine right of kings. 

Again, at the most critical junction of the Morocco 
dispute, in the middle of the year 1905, when the French 
Minister Delcassé was urging his country and all Europe 
towards a bloody catastrophe, one of the arguments of M. 
Rouvier, the French Premier, was, that the army, and 
especially the mass of the working-class who make up the 
reserves, had been too much influenced by the anti-militarist 
propaganda for it to be safe to encounter so terrible a risk. 

That is to say, the anti-militarists have some right to 
boast, that twice in 1905 they saved the peace of the world, 
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saved their respective countries from ruin, saved 500,000 
men, or double the number, from death: a result which 
has never been attained by academic and drawing-room 
“ pacifistes,” seeing that the diplomatic farce at the Hague 
was followed by the horrible Chinese expedition, and the 
frightful Russo-Japanese war. 

The reward of such a service was not too long delayed. 

In the autumn of 1905, as rumours of war were persistent, 
as the Algeciras Conference was fostering the general unrest, 
and as the date was approaching for the enrolment of the 
French recruits, the International Anti-militarist Associa- 
tion drew up a manifesto, and decided to placard it through- 
out France. This document was deliberately couched in 
violent language, to compel the attention of the public, 
and to force the Government to show its hand. Two pieces 
of advice were, as usual, given to the young soldiers: first, 
that in case of war with a foreign Power, they should refuse 
to be massacred themselves, or to kill their brothers from 
abroad in the interest of combinations of speculators ; 
second, that in the case of disturbances at home, they should 
decline to be murderers, and to shoot or cut down their 
fellow-citizens, their comrades of the workshop, their own 
families, in the interest of capitalists. And woe to the 
officers who should attempt to compel them to commit 
fratricide. 

In general, this language was not new. It was the 
substance of the anti-militarist propaganda for the past ten 
years ; it was the common place of all the meetings, and of 
a thousand brochures and journals. But, at this precise 
moment, it was necessary for the Rouvier Ministry to make 
a demonstration of its patriotism. Revelations had been 
made as to the circumstances in which M. Delcassé had 
quitted the Foreign Office in the month of June. On the 
7th of October, the principal Parisian journals were charging 
M. Rouvier, in violent terms, with having sacrificed his 
colleagues to the wishes of Germany, and humiliating 
France, etc. On the same day, to make a diversion and to 
prove his patriotism, M. Rouvier ordered the prosecution 
of the A.I. A. Twenty-eight members of the Committee of 
this Association, who had signed the placard, were brought 
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before the Assize Court under the double charge, first of 
inviting soldiers to disobey orders, and, second, (because 
they were endeavouring to prevent slaughter) of inciting to 
murder. 

The trial lasted a whole week before the jury of the 
Seine. The accused, who conducted their own defence, 
gave a complete account of anti-militarism and its motives. 
The very variety of their points of view, of their sentiments, 
of their expressions, which, however, all converged towards 
the same point, made the discussion very interesting. 

Two of these men belonged to the most cultivated class 
of the nation ; and the ardour of their apostolate had brought 
them both four or five times before the Assize Court, from 
which they had always returned victorious. The first was 
the scholar and combatant who, by his L’ Armée contre Ja 
Nation, by many other works, by a thousand articles and 
lectures, had secured in rgor the votes of all the youth of 
Europe ; the second was a professor of history, agrégé of 
the university, who, in consequence of the generous courage 
of his teaching, had been deprived of his Chair and per- 
secuted by the Republican inquisition. All the rest of the 
accused were workers, manual labourers, members of Trade 
Unions and delegates of the labour exchanges. They 
represented those three hundred members of the General 
Federation of Labour who, for some years past, had assumed 
the direction of the anti-militarist propaganda. 

Their statements were frank, even brutal. And all the 
General Secretaries of the Unions, who were summoned as 
witnesses, spoke in the same sense. While almost all the 
accused were manual workers, there was not a single work- 
man on the jury. It was not then, as the Constitution and 
our lying laws assert, a trial of peers by their peers ; it was 
a confrontation of two hostile classes, the class of the exploited 
on its trial before the class of exploiters. Never was the 
situation more clear or more tragic. 

The jury listened with interest, and even with sympathy, 
to the philosophic and political expositions of the two 
“intellectuals ;” but it was terrified by the revolutionary 
perspectives opened by the workmen, whether accused or 
witnesses. The working-class were face to face with the 
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bourgeoisie ; and they cried to it: “ We will no longer be 
dupes, we will no longer be victims; we will no longer 
permit our sons and comrades, disguised as soldiers, to keep 
us under the yoke for the benefit of employers ; we will no 
longer kill nor die in the cause of our oppressors.” When 
the feeble and comfortable bourgeois of the jury had listened 
to this clamour during six sessions, he thought that he saw 
the spectacle of the Revolution confronting him. 

Throughout the preliminaries of the trial, and through- 
out the proceedings at the Assize Court, the Government 
and the Conservative Press spared no effort to excite the 
public against the accused. For Parisian juries have always 
been reluctant to declare that certain opinions are heretical 
and blasphemous, and to strike at men who permit them- 
selves to differ in opinion from the Government. A fresh 
acquittal, resulting in a fresh outburst of propaganda, would 
have been a calamity in the eyes of the Government. 
Accordingly, in various towns throughout France, arrests 
and prosecutions were multiplied against other citizens guilty 
of having held the same language as the A.I.A., or of 
having published its manifesto. 

The jury returned a verdict of “ Guilty” ; but a verdict 
which betrayed its moral confusion. Of twenty-eight 
persons, all guilty of the same act, and assuming the same 
responsibility, two were acquitted, and twenty-six con- 
demned to periods of imprisonment of six months, a year, 
two years, three years, four years. The following month, 
three trials for the same offences took place in the Depart- 
ments. At Amiens and Brest, the accused were acquitted ; 
at Marseilles they were sentenced to fifteen days’ imprison- 
ment. These sentences brought into relief the iniquitous 
severity of the Parisian verdict. 

Immediately the A. I. A. replied by a new placard. The 
condemned manifesto re-appeared on the walls with 2,500 
signatures, of which 560 were supplied by citizens of Paris. 
The Government was much embarrassed ; it determined to 
order prosecution, but to draw out the proceedings until the 
approach of the National Féte (25th July), when a general 
amnesty will disembarrass it of this awkward business. 

If the trial ever takes place, the A.I.A. has ready a 
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third edition of the placard, supported by 25,000 signatures. 
The movement has assumed such an impetus, that nothing 
will stop it. It would be encouraged by impunity ; it is 
accelerated by severity. 

Anti-militarism has even received reinforcements which 
it never expected. The French Catholics comprise the 
most conservative part of the nation ; they were therefore, 
in spite of the commandments of Christ, strongly opposed 
to the destruction of armies and the abolition of war. But 
the dispersion of the Congregations, the denunciation of the 
Concordat, the inventories taken in the churches, have 
occasioned military interventions, acts of violence, in- 
discipline, and mutiny, which have had a great effect on 
public opinion. A large number of Catholic officers, in 
the presence of their troops, have formally refused to execute 
the orders of their superior officers, because those orders 
outraged their conscience as Catholics. 

The mutinous officers have been brought before courts- 
martial composed of their peers and their chiefs. And these 
courts-martial, which are constantly condemning to years of 
imprisonment or of the galleys soldiers guilty of refusing to 
obey orders, have invariably acquitted, or sentenced to 
imprisonment for one day, officers guilty of the same 
offence ; because these officers had obeyed the voice of their 
conscience. 

Now the people clearly see that the conscience of a 
soldier is as respectable as the conscience of an officer. If 
the law and the rules of discipline ought to be silent when 
the conscience of a Catholic officer forbids him to violate a 
sanctuary, they ought equally to be silent when the conscience 
of the anti-militarist soldier forbids him to cut down or 
shoot his comrades, when the conscience of the Christian 
soldier cries to him: ‘“ Thou shalt do no murder.” 

Nor do the people understand why the anti-militarists of 
the A.I. A. are kept in prison for having expressed a simple 
opinion, for having given a simple piece of advice ; while 
mutinous officers are acquitted and even applauded, for 
having committed an act, a deliberate act, which teaches 
soldiers disobedience better than any manifesto or pamphlet. 

To conclude. During the last few weeks, after the 
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catastrophe of the Courrieres mines, German miners from 
Westphalia have hastened of their own accord to the scene 
of disaster, have descended the shafts and traversed the 
galleries in search of victims, and shown an extraordinary 
heroism. Are these men enemies? Does patriotism com- 
mand us to hate them? If French working men should 
consent to fire upon these admirable men, would they not 
be monsters ? 

Thus all conspires towards the triumph of the great 
cause which is represented by anti-militarism. Reason and 
conscience will carry the day against the last prejudices of 
barbarism, and even, which is more difficult, against the 
execrable manceuvres of perverse politicians and insatiable 
speculators. 

When we have accomplished this moral regeneration of 
Europe, when we have preserved the lives of some millions 
of human beings, we shall have our reward for the calumnies, 
the acts of violence, and the persecution which we have 
brought upon ourselves by our labours. 

Ursain GOHIER 
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. SCOTLAND’S POLITICAL ASPIRATIONS 


COTLAND is still a nation. Quick travelling and 

modern science may have obliterated distinctions suffi- 
ciently to allow the Postmaster-General and the English 
tourist to describe her, in abbreviated insult, as ‘“ N. B.” 
But her sons love her with that intense loyalty always 
produced by a country with romantic history and magnifi- 
cent scenery. Her laws, institutions, and religion are all 
different from those of England ; and she must be thought 
of and treated as a_separate entity. 

Many Scottish problems are the same as English. Many 
necessary reforms can be carried in a general Bill with a 
clause adjusting the machinery to Scottish standards. Fran- 
chise extension is equally required on both sides of the 
Tweed. The plural voter is perhaps more of a nuisance 
in Scottish constituencies, where “ faggot votes” have been 
ingeniously manufactured to defeat the real decision of the 
electors. Women in the North have proved their title to 
a vote by years of splendid work on School Boards and 
Parish Councils. Industrial questions can be treated simul- 
taneously in both countries. Scottish Trade Unions need 
protection for their funds, and Scottish workmen deserve 
compensation for accidents, just as much as their English 
brethren. The questions for identical treatment are chiefly 
those connected with recent legislation arising out of the 
development of modern civilisation. The subjects specifi- 
cally Scottish and needing distinctive enactment are those 
inherited from the days of the old national Parliament. 

One of the most interesting Bills of the present session 
is the Statute Law Revision (Scotland) Bill. It repeals, in 
whole or in part, many of the old statutes passed by the 
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Scots Parliaments before 1707. A perusal of their titles is 
a cinematograph display of the nation’s life for six cen- 
turies. Whether sitting at Perth, Stirling, Dunfermline, 
Linlithgow, or Edinburgh, Parliament was quick to legis- 
late for a national need. In order to clear away much that 
is obsolete, and to compress into one short handbook all that 
really remains of the hundreds of ante-Union laws, this 
Bill is essential. But, somehow, we feel that compensation 
is due to Scotland, and that a Parliament that sweeps away 
so many unnecessary old Acts, is honourably bound to 
replace them with an equivalent stock of necessary new 
ones. 

No doubt in some points England—the bloated pre- 
dominant partner—is entitled to priority. Fortunately, the 
sins of the late Government with regard to Scotland were 
those of omission rather than of commission. With all its 
unblushing audacity, it did not dare to inflict upon “ Cale- 
donia stern and wild” any of its reactionary measures. The 
heather would have been on fire, the thistle would have 
assumed the offensive, and the national motto, Nemo me 
impune lacessit, would have become an electioneering war- 
cry. But, in the circumstances, we admit that the granting 
of justice must be deferred to the redressing of injustice. 

No reason exists, however, why a beginning should not 
be made. There is no hesitation or uncertainty about the 
voice of Scotland. With a turnover of votes greater in 
proportion than in any other part of the kingdom, she 
returned at the recent General Election 58 Liberals, 2 
Labourists, and 12 Unionists. The latter number would 
have been reduced by three, had there not been an un- 
fortunate split in the Progressive vote. No fewer than 
twelve Scottish members (to say nothing of a few Lords) 
are in the present Ministry. The average Englishman 
thinks that we should be satisfied with the honourable 
distinction of running the Empire. But such glory has its 
drawbacks. 'To the extent to which these men are immersed 
in their official work, they are withdrawn from the direct 
service of Scotland. The duty of expressing the national 
demands is thus left to the 48 unofficial Liberals ; and their 
efforts are of little avail unless initiation and energy are shown 
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by the Secretary for Scotland and the Lord Advocate. In 
broad Scotland there are few more popular men than John 
Sinclair and Thomas Shaw. In combination, they have all 
the necessary qualities—Radical instincts, knowledge of men 
and affairs, courtesy and tact, vigour and influence, power 
and lucidity of speech. The country expects them to co- 
operate in her service, and will be gravely disappointed if 
they do not carry many far-reaching measures. 

Scotland owes more than she will ever know to him 
whom Stevenson describes as “the man who made Scot- 
land again in his own image, the indefatigable, undissuadable 
John Knox.” All his work was done in twelve years of 
strife and controversy—the life of two Parliaments—against 
an Opposition vastly different from the ragged regiment 
that sits opposite Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman. To 
re-make Scotland! That is an ideal worth working for. 


EDUCATION 


When we proceed to consider a practical programme, 
Education must take a foremost place. Here Scotland is 
unique. Since the Reformation, the parish schools have 
equipped a race which has made Scotland prosperous, and 
provided rulers and makers for the rest of the world. The 
Act of 1872 created parish School Boards and modernised 
the system. Progress in Germany and America has out- 
stripped Scotland ; and considerable reform is required to 
keep abreast of other lands. The Unionist Government 
three times introduced Scottish Education Bills, and three 
times failed. These attempts were timid and temporising ; 
but they have served to prepare the ground for the more 
thorough measure to be introduced by the Liberals. 

The local governing body must continue to be elected 
ad hoc; for Scotch people place education on a different 
plane from drains and gas. But public opinion has declared 
strongly against the cumulative vote. The difficulties arise 
over the questions of area and finance; and the second is 
determined by the settlement of the first. A strong agita- 
tion is carried on for wider areas, either the county or 
the district of the county. Scotchmen will not willingly 
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acquiesce in a loss of local control, nor in the transfer of 
educational management to lairds and factors. Old geo- 
graphical limits are not applicable to modern industrial and 
travelling conditions ; and the wisest solution would pro- 
bably be the appointment of a preliminary Boundary Com- 
mission, to recommend for each part of the country the area 
that would be most suitable to its particular requirements. 
The arrangements as to rating would follow the decision 
as to area. Numerous resources exist for secondary and 
technical education ; but they need to be co-ordinated and 
utilised by a strong elected authority controlling all branches 
of education, and providing thoroughly for the varying 
courses necessary in modern life. The many problems 
arising from physical deterioration are as clamant in Scotch 
cities as anywhere; and wise heads are required to find 
solutions that will develope body without hurting character. 

The religious question, fortunately, is not so bitterly 
controversial as in England. ‘The School Boards are free to 
institute religious education in any form they please, with 
a conscience clause ; and in most cases “use and wont” 
have been continued by the teaching of the Bible and the 
Shorter Catechism. This is regarded as Presbyterian teach- 
ing by the Episcopalians and by the Roman Catholics, 
whose schools have greatly increased of late years. These 
voluntary schools receive State aid, and have agitated for 
rate aid. The ultimate settlement in England will, doubt- 
less, affect their attitude; and they may rather bear those ills 
they have than fly to others that they know not of. 

Scottish Universities have always been popular institu- 
tions, attended by the children of the people. Mr. 
Carnegie’s provision for the payment of fees has opened 
the door wider than ever; but these ancient bodies must 
inhale a more modern spirit. A University Commission 
should be appointed, to overhaul the management and 
bring the curricula more into sympathy with the varying 
national needs. 

The dominating educational influence is the Scotch 
Education Department, which, during the paralysis of 
Parliament, became more and more an English bureaucracy. 
Most of its administration has been progressive and 
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enlightened ; but the national spirit can be satisfied with 
nothing less than the transfer of this Department from 
London to Edinburgh, and an infusion of popular repre- 
sentation into its councils. 

With teachers well trained in their art, and children 
provided with abundant opportunity to develope whatever 
faculties God has endowed them with, Scotland may hope 
again to lead the nations in culture and industry; for her 
people have still the instinct for knowledge and the 
appreciation of wisdom. 


TEMPERANCE 


The next great reform will be a Temperance measure. 
Scotland is more drunken than England, and more willing 
to be made sober. The climate, the national attachment to 
whisky, and the example of Robert Burns, have caused 
deplorable drinking customs, which die hard and seriously 
interfere with the efficiency of the workers. On the other 
hand, Temperance sentiment is very advanced, and con- 
stantly spreading. The community would be prepared for 
greater reforms than in the south. Fortunately, the 
retrograde Act of 1904 did not apply to Scotland—indeed 
an excellent Licensing Act was passed in the previous year, 
which considerably improved the administration of the 
licensing laws. 

All over Scotland there are complete Sunday closing, 
week-day closing at 10 o'clock, and thorough control over 
clubs. An extensive reduction of the number of licences 
must now be brought about. No vested interest in a 
licence can be allowed to be created; and the universal 
demand is for a measure which shall give to each com- 
munity a free hand, either to renew or not to renew all the 
licences, without any compensation, except possibly a short 
time-limit. In many places, the veto could be carried, and 
would be workable. In other places, a very material 
reduction of the licences could be brought about by an 
increase of the licence duties in virtue of the monopoly 
granted. The national exchequer and public morality 
would both gain from this. In Scotland, as well as in 
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England, much controversy exists as to an option of public 
management. The advanced Temperance party strongly 
objects to any form of management. No one suggests 
municipal management; but a considerable party, more 
influential than numerous, presses for management by 
disinterested companies as an alternative. Several experi- 
ments in this direction have been made in Scotland ; and, 
while considerable profit has been applied to public 
purposes, drinking has not diminished. If this alternative 
were to be allowed, more stringent conditions would have 
to be imposed. 

After all, the enforcement of Temperance legislation 
depends almost entirely upon public opinion. In Scotland 
a large body of moderate drinkers believe in Temperance 
legislative reform; and they willingly join in trying to 
establish conditions that will remove temptation from their 
less fortunate brethren. Scotchmen realise that the Drink 
Question is many-sided, and that other improvements must 
aid in wiping out this blot on the national name. While 
Parliament can help by passing legislation giving popular 
control of the traffic, local governing bodies and sym- 
pathetically-minded individuals will have to think out 
this problem from their differing points of view, before 
they can by zealous endeavour make Scotland as sober as 
she claims to be free. 








LAND 


The land presents a series of very complicated problems. 
From it all wealth comes by the application of labour and 
capital. In Scotland, every aspect of the topic faces the 
politician. In the Lothians and the fertile straths, there 
is the finest land in the world, farmed to perfection by 
the latest methods that skill and money can devise. In 
other districts, the transition from grain growing to the 
cultivation of fruit and vegetables is fast taking place. 
On the bare hill-sides and the bleak shores of the Highlands 
and Islands, the crofters earn their precarious livelihood. 
Across the belt of Forth and Clyde, great mineral wealth 
abounds. The grip of landlordism extends over all; and 
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the constant stream of rural depopulation brings about 
the evil of overcrowding in the large cities. Thus a 
vicious circle of misery and vice is established ; and the 
great Condition-of-the-People question presses for solution. 

The object of all legislation must be to break down the 
land monopoly, and encourage the people to stay on the 
soil. The Liberal Government is already tackling this 
question on various lines. For the Highlands a new 
Crofters’ Act is needed. The experience of twenty years 
has shown flaws in the original statute. The provisions for 
security, fair rents, and compensation for improvements, 
should be extended to larger holdings, to lease-holders, and 
to certain other similarly-circumstanced counties outside the 
present restricted Crofter area. Facilities must also be given 
for the transfer of crofts, the freedom of bequest, the enlarge- 
ment of holdings, the carrying on of subsidiary industries, 
and the borrowing of money for new houses and im- 
provements. The Crofters’ Commission and the Con- 
gested Districts Board should be reconstituted and perhaps 
amalgamated, and power given to a new vigorous Board to 
resettle cottars and other landless Highlanders on stretches 
of suitable country amounting to nearly two million acres 
available for the purpose. The creation of deer forests and 
grouse moors must be checked ; a few American and British 
millionaires are poor substitutes for thousands of sturdy 
industrious Highlanders. 

In the Lowlands, agriculture must be encouraged by 
giving the tenant farmer the right to carry out necessary 
improvements, and to obtain compensation for capricious 
disturbance. The State should stimulate the acquisition of 
small holdings, the provision of better houses in rural 
districts, and the promotion of agricultural education for 
those engaged in that industry. The afforestation of suitable 
lands is a development only beginning to attract public 
attention ; but a thoughtful scheme, instituted by a regular 
Forestry Department, would open up great possibilities, 
both for the country and its inhabitants. 

The Taxation of Land Values is under discussion this 
session by a Select Committee of the House of Commons ; 
but the people have already decided that the principle shall 
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be given effect to in legislation. The proposal is to make 
a separate valuation of the land as a site, apart from the 
buildings or other improvements upon it. This value is 
created by the presence and activity of the community ; but 
at present it is monopolised by individuals. A tax levied 
on this site value would recompense the community for its 
outlay on municipal necessaries and luxuries. Much land 
at present lying idle and being held up for a rise would, if 
subjected to taxation, come into the market. This would 
at once provide stances for the erection of dwelling-houses, 
and contribute largely to the solution of the serious problem 
of overcrowding. It would also give an impetus to new 
and growing industries which are heavily handicapped by 
the present system. This is not specially a Scottish question ; 
and the principle will have to be applied also in England 
and Ireland, as it has been in the Colonies. But Scottish 
opinion is more ripe; and perhaps the necessity is more 
apparent. The slums of the large cities are painfully 
visible ; many country towns are absolutely forbidden to 
grow ; and commercial undertakings that would have given 
employment to a country-side have been warned off by the 
tapacity of greedy landlords. The essential principle is 
scarcely contested. The controversy rages round the point 
whether existing contracts (such as feu duties, life-rents, 
mining leases, royalties, way-leaves, etc.) are to be exempted. 
The Committee will be well occupied in considering these 
difficult issues. Perhaps the outcome may be a recommenda- 
tion to tax at once unbuilt-on land, and to accord a time 
limit to land complicated by legal obligations. 

Two minor but important reforms have been too long 
delayed. The community must be empowered in some 
cheap and simple procedure to assert its claim to rights of 
way. And the people must be allowed, in search of health 
and recreation, to have access to the mountainous districts 
of their own country. The sporting rights of a few must 
not overbear the natural rights of the many. 

Much of the land of Scotland was held originally by the 
chieftain for his clan. That vicarious tenure has gradually 
given place to the most absolute private property. The 
policy must now be reversed. The Scottish people have 
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never been revolutionary ; and they are not likely to become 
so now. But they are beginning to realise that the land is 
an original national inheritance, and to demand that its 
private appropriation must not longer be permitted to 
interfere with the general good. 


FIsHING 


A glance at the map of Scotland reveals the immensity 
of the wealth she possesses in the harvest of the sea. All 
round her deeply-indented coasts are scattered fishing towns 
and villages, inhabited by thrifty, industrious, God-fearing 
folk. In fishing and auxiliary industries an enormous 
number of people make their living; and a huge capital is 
employed. Innumerable Acts of Parliament regulate this 
industry ; and yet several grievances remain. The adminis- 
tration is in the hands of the Fishery Board for Scotland. 
It ought to be more representative, more up-to-date, more 
business-like. It might be more active in scientific investi- 
gation, in acquiring information about possible markets, and 
in wringing from the Treasury more money for piers and 
harbours, and for quicker and better cruisers to protect the 
fishing grounds. The righteous souls of the line-fishermen 
are constantly vexed by the depredations of the trawlers who 
spoil the spawning beds and kill immature fish which, being 
unsaleable, are thrown overboard and wasted. The burning 
question in fishing politics is the proposal to exclude 
trawlers from the Moray Firth ; and this is at present the 
subject of litigation. Foreign trawlers, defying the Fishery 
Regulations, are not allowed to land their fish in Scottish 
ports ; and the request seems fair that these illegally-caught 
fish should be prohibited in English and Irish markets. 

The rights as to salmon fishing are matters of keen con- 
troversy ; and every estuary, whether Forth, Tay, Clyde, or 
Solway, has its own lawsand customs. The landlord claims 
the foreshore, and seeks to monopolise the sea as well as the 
land. 


CHURCH AND STATE 
The question of Disestablishment in Scotland does not 


occupy so prominent a place as it did twenty years ago. 
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But it comes up again and again, and will continue to do so 
until it is settled, in the only possible way, by the complete 
separation of the Church from the State. The division of 
two Presbyterian Churches, akin in creed and practice, is 
not only a national scandal, but a serious hindrance to 
Christian and social work. In 1goo, the Free Church 
and the United Presbyterian Church united to form 
the United Free Church. The union was successfully 
challenged in the law courts by a small minority ; 
and the Church loses heavily in material possessions. This 
was due to the view held on the relation of Church and 
State, the cause of all the divisions of the Church in Scotland 
during several centuries. As long as one Church remains 
established, a comprehensive union is impossible. In giving 
a modified redress to the United Free Church, the recent 
Tory Parliament granted power to the Established Church to 
alter its formula of subscription to the Confession of Faith. 
The old Scottish claim was for spiritual freedom. The 
Church should be free, free to follow conscience, free to 
follow Christ. But a Church cannot be free that has to 
ask Parliament for power to alter her creed. 

Some vain dreamers suggest Disestablishment without 
Disendowment, and would retain the funds to endow a grand 
re-constructed Scottish Presbyterian Church. The injustice 
would only become more apparent. The endowments, half- 
a-million a year, are national money, and ought to be spent 
for national objects in which the whole nation would share. 
Sooner or later, this solution must come, perhaps by the 
voluntary surrender by the Established Church of the 
privileges whose continuance thwarts true religious equality. 


FINANCE 


Scotland is fully conscious of the advantages she derives 
from union with England, and has no wish to break the 
partnership. But she has a suspicion that she pays rather 
more than her share and receives rather less. ‘The subject 
is large and complicated; and only a few illustrations can 
be given. Scotsmen are all for economy; but, if money is 
going, they demand a portion. In Scotland, there are no 
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naval dockyards ; and so Scotland endorses the opinion of 
the First Lord of the Admiralty, that a considerable propor- 
tion of the naval construction should be done in private 
yards. Only by helping the Clyde and other ship-building 
centres can Scotland participate in this branch of national 
expenditure. 

England often requires money for some particular pur- 
pose; and Scotland at once becomes entitled to an equiva- 
lent. Eleven-eightieths of the English sum are flung at her 
head ; and there has arisen the most complex and ridiculous 
system of grants and doles. The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer will earn profound gratitude who simplifies the 
national and international accounts. But of course Scotland 
must be levelled up. British Governments are apt to treat 
Scotland as a man does his friend. They do anything they 
like with her ; she is so good-natured, she won’t mind. 

The Government grants to our national institutions are 
shockingly inadequate. The Royal Society of England 
receives £11,000, besides building grants, the Scottish £300, 
which it pays back in rent. The English Academy and 
College of Music get £1000, the Irish £300, the Scottish 
nothing. The Royal Geographical Society of England gets 
£500 a year; its Scottish neighbour gets nothing, and has to 
pay a rent to a Government Board. A Scottish National 
Library is greatly needed. Numerous similar instances 
could be given to show how Parliament denies to Scotland 
the encouragement of art, science, and literature, that is 
lavished upon her sister countries. 


NATIONAL SENTIMENT 


Scottish pride has to put up with many rebuffs. Any 
Sassenach appearing on a Scottish platform and belauding 
“English” achievements, is soon brought to earth by cries 
of “British.” But in Parliament the restricted term usually 
passes unchallenged. We hear of English policy and 
English prowess, and wonder if it is really true that the 
Prime Minister, the Lord Chancellor, the Minister of War, 
the First Lord of the Admiralty, to say nothing of the 
Archbishop of Canterbury and the Leader of the Opposi- 
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tion, are all Scotsmen. The King’s title is a trifle; but in 
Scotland he must be Edward I. Even the brushes in the 
House of Commons are branded “ED. VII”; so that, 
when a Scottish Member brushes his coat, he silently 
acquiesces in the assumption that Bannockburn was an 
English victory. The kilts of the Highland Regiments 
are meantime safe in Mr. Haldane’s keeping, unless his zeal 
for re-organisation will convert them into trousers. 

Trifles and ridiculous sentiment! True, and yet senti- 
ment rules the world. For a little bit of coloured cloth 
called a flag, men will die; to help forward a national ideal 
men will spend their lives. 


Home RUvLE 


If Scotland is to be re-made on some such lines, how is 
it to be done? The Liberal Party is on its trial in this 
Parliament ; and the existing Parliamentary machine is on 
its trial by Scotland. The Private Legislation Procedure 
Act (small and halting though it was) was the first step to 
having Scottish affairs considered in Scotland. That has 
not greatly relieved the congestion of business in Parliament. 
At present, adequate discussion of Scottish business is abso- 
lutely impossible. The first attempt must be the establish- 
ment of a Scottish Grand Committee, to which would be 
referred all the Bills relating to Scotland that have passed a 
second reading. That Committee should be composed 
solely of Scottish Members ; but if its acceptance by the 
House would be hastened by the addition of a handful of 
Englishmen, as in 1894, no great objection need be taken. 

If that expedient fails to secure the passage of the 
clamant national reforms, a strong agitation is almost certain 
to ensue for the establishment of some form of Scottish 
Home Rule. The proposal might be that the Scottish 
M.P.s should meet for a short session in Edinburgh, or that 
a larger and more elaborate national assembly should be 
formed. Much splendid talent is dormant all over the 
country. Plenty of work would evolve; for each generation 
brings its own problems for solution. Many excellent men 
are debarred from a seat in Parliament by business and family 
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ties, and by the distance from London; and, for the Imperial 
Parliament, Scottish constituencies are sometimes forced to 
take outsiders who are not always the most perfect repre- 
sentatives. But near home, and for a short session, the best 
men in Scotland would be available. 

The Scottish people have been accustomed to self- 
government for centuries. They have had experience in 
local bodies, which, by the way, are greatly hampered in 
their every-day work by having constantly to refer to West- 
minster for the most trivial new powers. But specially 
they have been trained by management of their church 
affairs. The Presbyterian Church is the most perfect 
democracy in the world, and is planned on a system of 
gradated powers and responsibilities that might well be 
adopted by more Imperial authorities. Parliament does not 
know, and does not care, about Scottish affairs. It is difficult 
to calculate the possibility of national development that 
might ensue from the deliberations of a truly national 
assembly. 

Possibly such devolution is nearer than we dream. 
Undoubtedly in the minds of the electors there is a strong 
latent desire for national self-government. Neglect or 
refusal from the Imperial Parliament would set the fire 
ablaze. Very slight provocation would be sufficient to 
make the Scottish lion really rampant. In the meantime, 
the duty of every loyal Scotchman, in and out of Patlie- 
ment, is to insist, in season and out of season, upon the 
granting of the reforms for which Scotland has emphati- 
cally declared. If they are delayed or refused, Scotland 
will have to devise means to re-emancipate herself from the 
depressing yoke of her unprogressive sister. She will not 
deprive the Empire of her indispensable services. For 
Imperial affairs she will still be represented in the Imperial 
Parliament. But she will insist in managing her own 
affairs in her own way in her own capital. 

Joun W. GuLLanp 
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N element of confusion is introduced into many 

modern arguments, notably into the argument touch- 
ing the present Education Bill, by a refusal to recognise the 
real scope and significance of the word “ dogma.” People 
constantly put the argument in the form of saying: “ Shall 
we teach the child dogma?” Of course we shall. A teacher 
who is not dogmatic is simply a teacher who is not teaching. 
This leaves quite untouched, of course, the question of what 
dogmas he shall teach, large or small, universal or sectional. 
And it also leaves on one side another important question. 
Those who say that we should not teach dogma to children 
really have an intelligent meaning, though they do not know 
what it is. What they really mean is this, that one does not 
commonly, in dealing with children, state the dogma in its 
elaborate metaphysical form. We do not, perhaps, even 
define the dogma. But, if we do not define the dogma, it 
it is only because we do assume the dogma. Take, for 
instance, the case of ethics. It is true that we do not say 
to a child: “ All men are morally equal and have reciprocal 
obligations.” We do say to a child: ‘Why shouldn't 
Tommy have a piece of cake too?” In short, one does 
not recite the dogma of equality; we assume the dogma of 
equality. We do not say to a child: “There is a human 
sentiment of property, which is the impress of personality 
upon matter.” We do say to a child: “ You have taken 
Eliza’s doll.” That is, we do not recite the dogma of 
property; we assume the dogma of property. We do not 
say toa child: “ Man has a will and is therefore responsible.” 
We do say to a child: ‘“ Why did you do this?” We do 
not recite the dogma of Free Will; we assume the dogma 
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of Free Will. This is the real meaning, an intelligent and 
respectable meaning, which exists in the mind of those 
who call themselves undenominationalists in education. 
The denominationalists say in effect: “ What dogmas can 
we teach?” The undenominationalists say in effect: 
“‘ What dogmas can we take for granted?” 

Now there is something that is really wholesome and 
attractive in this latter point of view. There is something 
pleasing about the man who has certain verities sunk so 
deep into his mind that he hardly even knows that they are 
there. There is something charming about this man who 
is so dogmatic that he can do without dogma. This man, 
the sub-conscious dogmatist, is sometimes a positive pillar of 
sanity ; and it is just in so far as non-dogmatism and un- 
denominationalism, and modern rationalism generally, do 
represent this type of man, that they really have the power 
to make men do the two things most worth doing : to live 
good lives and fight. The French Revolution, for instance, 
was made of these men. They believed that their service 
to mankind lay in the things that they questioned. We 
look back at them now, and see that their service to man- 
kind really lay in the things they did not question: the 
equality of men, for instance. They praised themselves for 
doubting the authority of the King. We praise them for 
not doubting the authority of the State. Exactly that 
equality of man which they regarded as a truism, they have 
bequeathed as an eternal challenge. In the noonday of 
their intellectual summer, they regarded themselves as 
merely expressing common sense. But, against their sunset, 
they appear dark and mystical, and take on all the colours 
of a cloud of martyrs. 

It may be said, then, that there are two types of dogma 
in practice in the modern world. First, there is the dogma 
which we ignore because we do not believe it—like the 
Communion of Saints. Second, there is the dogma which 
we ignore because we do believe it—like the Brotherhood 
of Man. And it is perfectly true that, if a man could be 
sincerely convinced that the modern dislike of dogma was 
chiefly of the latter kind, he might be fascinated by the idea 
of it. He might be pleased, in some degree at least, with 
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the notion that some of the fundamental actualities had 
positively become automatic. He might almost reconcile 
himself to the fact that a man denied divinity, in the light 
of the astonishing fact that he did not think it worth while 
even to afirm humanity. Unfortunately, however, there is 
another and more sinister process at the back of the modern 
development in connection with dogma. It is no longer 
altogether true, as it was in the French Revolution, that 
men think dogmas so obvious that they need not even define 
them. ‘The class of those who object to dogmas does not 
entirely consist of those who want their own dogmas left 
alone. There has arisen, in some degree of power at least, 
another class who are the menace of modern civilisation. 
They are the people who really cannot believe, either con- 
sciously or sub-consciously, in any dogmas at all. Unless 
we take very great care, they may become an influential 
minority, and even a majority, in England. It is of them 
that I wish to speak here. 

The decay in modern England of the power of intellec- 
tual certainty is the more difficult to discuss, because the 
power is entirely primary and previous to definition. We 
look at a certain thing and say that it is blue. We look at 
a certain thing and say that it is certain. Indeed, we sa 
that it is certain even in calling it a certain thing. The 
chief danger of the modern world is not a religious danger, 
or a political danger, or even a philosophical danger. It is 
strictly a psychological danger ; it is the danger that we 
may lose a certain primitive power of the mind. If the 
mind began to lose the power of hearing, you could not 
argue it into regaining it; you could only assert, with 
passion, that this power of hearing was the foundation of a 
certain splendid thing called Music. If the mind begins to 
lose the power of certainty, you cannot argue against the 
doctrine that everything is uncertain ; you can only say that 
this sense of certainty is the only foundation of a certain 
splendid thing called Morals, nay, of the whole of human 
civilisation. For the primary dogmas cannot possibly be 
mere hypotheses ; for the simple reason that men have to 
suffer for them. Either there is patriotism or there is not 
patriotism ; for a man is shot if there is, and not shot if there 
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isn’t. Either there is property or there is not; for a man 
starves to respect it. The whole strain of life is upon its 
abstractions. It is exactly for the arbitrary lines (for instance 
for national frontiers) that a man is called upon to be killed. 

It would be very easy to represent this growth of really 
doubtful and unconvinced people as a despicable corruption. 
Every day one meets a man who will utter the frantic and 
blasphemous assertion that he may be wrong. Every day 
one comes across somebody who says that of course his view 
may not be the right one; whereas, of course, his view 
must be the right one, or it would not be his view. Every 
day one may meet a charming modern who says that he does 
not think one opinion any better than another. It would be 
easy, I repeat, to let loose against this kind of thing the 
mere hearty loathing of a healthy man, and describe it as a 
corpse crawling with worms. But this would not altogether 
be just. Among the singular elements in the affair this 
must be noted: that some of those who are in this blank 
and homeless incertitude are among the simplest and 
kindest of men. I think the real explanation is different 
and decidedly curious. When chaos overcomes any moral 
or religious scheme, it is not merely the vices that are let 
loose. The vices are let loose and wander and do terrible 
damage. But the virtues are let loose even more ; and the 
virtues wander more wildly, and the virtues do more terrible 
damage. Every part of the modern world is full of the old 
Christian virtues gone mad; or, for the matter of that, of 
the old pagan virtues gone mad. The instances are innu- 
merable. Mr. Blatchford, to take a passing example, is 
simply a Christian who has become too exclusively enthusi- 
astic for the sentimental part of Christianity. He takes 
the virtue of charity and allows it to eat up everything 
else—will, judgment, responsibility, citizenship, justice, 
and human dignity. Really the modern world is far too 
good ; it is full of wild and wasted and anarchic virtues. 
Thus, for instance, Tolstoy probably employs, in retaining 
himself from fighting, sufficient energy to upset the Tsar. 
And, of all these mis-directed moral qualities, none, I think, 
is so striking as the case of the modern mis-direction of 
humility. 
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Humility was originally meant as a restraint upon 
the arrogance and infinity of the appetite of man. The 
tendency of man was to ask for so much, that he could hardly 
enjoy even what he got; he was always outstripping his 
mercies with his own newly-invented needs. His very power 
of enjoyment destroyed half his joys. By asking for pleasure, 
he lost the chief pleasure; for the chief pleasure is surprise. 
Hence it became evident, that if a man would make his 
world large, he must be always making himself small. 
Even the haughty visions, the tall cities, and the toppling 
pinnacles, are the creations of humility. Giants that 
tread down forests like grass, are the creations of humility. 
Towers that vanish upwards above the loneliest star, are 
the creations of humility. For towers are not tall unless 
we look up to them; and giants are not giants unless 
they are larger than we. All this gigantesque imagination, 
which is perhaps the mightiest of the pleasures of man, 
is at bottom entirely humble. It is impossible without 
humiliation to enjoy anything—even pride. 

But all this humility, which originally rested upon 
our appetites and our individual desires, has changed its 
position. Modesty has moved from the organ of ambition. 
Modesty has settled upon the organ of conviction. By 
the old rule, a man was meant to be doubtful about 
himself but undoubting about his doctrine. This has been 
entirely reversed. The part of a man that he does assert 
now-a-days, is exactly the part that he ought not to assert : 
himself. The part he doubts, is exactly the part he ought 
not to doubt: the divine Reason. Huxley preached a 
humility that is content to learn from Nature. But the new 
scepticism preaches a humility which is so humble, that 
it doubts whether it can even learn. And the practical 
difference between the two doctrines is vast and terrible. 
For the old humility made a man doubtful about his efforts ; 
which might make him work harder. The new humility 
makes a man doubtful about his aims; which may make 
him stop working altogether. 

I can simply illustrate my meaning from the history of 
modern politics. The whole success of the French Revo- 
lution, and of the European Liberal movement that flowed 
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out of it, arose from the fact that it preached certain dog- 
matic certainties: certainties for which a man could be 
called upon to be tortured, to be destroyed. The chief 
of these was the doctrine of the Rights of Man, the doc- 
trine that there were certain eternal indispensable elements 
in the human lot, which men could demand from their 
rulers or their civilisation. And this demand is exactly 
the demand that has been disputed and denied in our time. 
Matthew Arnold, a typical leader in many ways of the 
reaction against Liberalism, said, in one of his books : 
** Which of us, on looking into his own consciousness, feels 
he has any rights at all?” No one perhaps; for looking 
into one’s own consciousness is a disgusting Eastern habit. 
And if you look into your own consciousness, you will find 
exactly what the Buddhists find and worship there—Nothing. 
You will find you have no rights, and no duties, and, in- 
cidentally, no self. But it is the essence of our Western 
religion to believe that the problem of life is solved in living 
it. Live outwards, live in the living universe, and you will 
soon find that you have duties. You will also find that you 
have rights ; unless indeed you are in the singular position 
in which the typical English moderns find themselves. For, 
as I have said, the Nemesis of our present English position 
is this: that the one claim which we doubt is this universal 
claim, the claim that is compatible with personal disinter- 
estedness and personal self-effacement. We dispute the 
Rights of Man. We do not dispute the rights of judges, or 
the rights of policemen, or the rights of landlords, or the 
rights of legislators. We do not dispute any of the rights 
that might and do make individuals proud. We only 
dispute the right that is so huge that it makes even the 
claimant of it humble. And there is no class in which 
doubt is more deep than in the rich class ; there is no class 
in which doubt is more fixed, I might almost say in which 
doubt is more undoubting. No class has so much of the 
new modesty as the class that has most of the old pride. 
And if a man says to you: “I have no rights,” you will 
commonly be safe in answering “‘ No: you have privileges.” 
G. K. CHESTERTON 
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T has ever been a favorite practice of our philosophers 

to simplify the study of social problems by resorting to 
some island, real or imaginary, much smaller than our own. 
And one can well imagine that the most fascinating of 
works on Economics might result from a comparative 
description of social life on a carefully graded selection of 
existing islands, rising from the smallest and simplest of 
populations to the larger and more complex. But in these 
literary excursions there is, unfortunately, a tendency to skip 
from the desert island where A lands with B, accompanied 
perhaps by a few other letters of the alphabet, in order at 
one step to plunge back into our own chaos of forty million 
people. Between these extremes such an island as Barbados 
occupies an interesting place. 

In the minds of many readers, a difficulty will occur at the 
outset. In this island, it will be said, you have an unneces- 
sary complication, because you are dealing with people of 
different colours. The problem of rich and poor is here 
entangled with the problem of black and white. 

It must be said at once that the complication thus arising 
is far less than might be supposed. The Barbadians are 
rarely without a dash of English blood. There is every 
degree of colour among them, from the black, through 
one-eighth, aye, and one thirty-second black, to the pure- 
blooded Englishman. Moreover, there are people of white 
race here whose forefathers have for so many generations 
lived poorly and worked hard, much as the poorer coloured 
people live and work, that there is economically no distinc- 
tion to be made between them; and, on the other hand, 
coloured men have risen almost to the highest positions in 
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the little State, so that the hard and fast line between 
colour and no-colour is not drawn here, as it is drawn, 
for instance, in the Southern States of America. 

But if the question of race is not unduly obtruded, the 
economic problem is forced on the attention of the stranger 
from the moment he attempts to land his luggage. Every- 
thing is dutiable except the traveller’s clothing. And the 
first exception to this striking statement is no less striking. 
All articles imported for the use of the Governor are exempt 
from duty. After encountering this tariff, so simple and so 
sweeping, so completely “ reformed,” one is not surprised to 
find on entering the town that prices rule high. Most im- 
ported food-stuffs command twice the English prices ; while 
even sugar, except the very worst quality, costs more here 
in Barbados, where it is the chief crop, than in England. 
The price of flour is 7d. per quartern, or 25% above the 
current London price. In general, most necessaries and 
luxuries are artificially dear. But this would not prevent 
the Barbadians from being prosperous if they had plenty 
of work and were highly paid for it. Well, a walk 
through the streets of Bridgetown reveals little prosperity. 
A population clothed in rags and housed in cow-sheds— 
such is the impression. Yet it was something of a shock 
to hear from a tram-car driver that his wages were but 
7/- per week—seven working days. ‘I have six children,” 
he said ; “and I cannot get food enough for all. I am weak 
because I am hungry.” 

Who would have thought that his glittering white 
helmet and smart uniform covered such poverty! But I 
found later that there was no reason to doubt his story. 
The agricultural labourer is yet more poorly paid. He gets 
10d. to 1s. per day ; and often he gets but two or three 
days’ work in the week. 

Yet he seems happy. 

From the hot and crowded streets of the town I was 
glad to betake myself, by means of the little railway of 
the little island, into the cool country. We pass through 
suburbs where low-built, roomy houses, girt with deep 
verandahs, repose in the shade of noble trees, grateful to 
the sea-weary eye of the wanderer. Enough of tropical 
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beauty to create a craving for more is lent by the high- 
flashing feathers of the palms, and by the blazing crimson 
flowers flung abroad by luxuriantly-trailing plants. Under 
the leaden clouds of a northern clime, such a crowd and 
crash of colours might seem garish ; but here, beneath this 
sun-filled sky, colour seems a necessity, and tropic heat 
never produced scarlet and gold so glowing that tropic 
light could not subdue it to serenity. 

Soon the town is left behind, and the train enters the 
jungle—the artificial jungle of the sugar-cane, ever pushing 
its green leaves above, and adding to the tangle of dying 
ones which form a brown mat below. On either side the 
line, the plantations cover every available foot of ground ; 
and, as there are no hedges to keep the cane within bounds, 
it sometimes leans over and rustles its long narrow leaves 
against the passing train. Where the ground is not covered 
with sugar cane, it is being planted with sugar cane, or 
being prepared for planting with sugar cane. The home- 
steads are factories for grinding the cane, usually by means 
of a windmill, and for concentrating the juice; the drink 
that lightens the toil of the labourer is this same juice. 
The fodder of the animals is the green top or “ meat” of 
the cane ; and the sweetmeat of the children is a length of 
the succulent cane itself. 

Only occasionally the monotony is varied by a plantation 
of sweet potatoes, or of the low bushy cotton plant. But, 
whatever the crop, the testimony to the virtue of the soil is 
the same ; if the people are poor, it is not because the soil 
lacks fertility. The only exception to this statement is 
found in the rugged hills of the north-east. Here indeed 
nothing grows but herbage, close cropped by as many sheep 
as it will support. 

We are now running along the eastern coast, and are 
nearing the end of the line, some twenty-four miles from 
the starting point: a great distance in this island, whose 
extreme dimensions are but twenty-one miles by fourteen, 
and whose area hardly exceeds that of the Isle of Wight. 

On this area dwell 200,000 people, mostly coloured. 
The prevailing poverty is often attributed to over-population. 
“They multiply like brute beasts,’ you are told. But, 
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when we remember that there is half an acre of land for 
every man, woman, and child in the island, and that many 
of the islanders find occupation in connection with the 
half dozen lines of steamships and the many sailing vessels 
that regularly call here, we see that this explanation cannot 
stand. Nor is it drink that impoverishes the people. In 
fact, most of them are too poor to buy tobacco—let alone 
rum. Nor is poverty due to idleness; for the Barbadians 
have the reputation of being the best workers in the West 
Indies, and, like the Irish labourers, they often replenish 
their pockets by working for a season in neighbouring 
islands. 

The two great causes of poverty are not far to seek ; 
they are patent and glaring. First of all there is the misuse 
of the soil, and the unequal distribution of its produce. 

“‘ What ! misuse of the soil! Did you not tell us that 
every available foot of land was crowded with produce?” 
Yes. But, though sugar is nourishing, people cannot live on 
sugar and nothing but sugar; and to monopolise such an 
overwhelming proportion of the land for sugar, when people 
are suffering from want of food, is to misuse the soil. 

And the soil must be misused ; for it has to supply not 
only a living for the labourers but an income for the owner, 
the estate manager, and the estate attorney. It is, in a 
word, because these people must have an income, that the 
labourer must starve. The planters attribute all the distress 
to the low price of sugar; but, even when sugar was 
comparatively dear, things were not much better for the 
labourer. When the land-owner pocketed more than he 
does now by many pounds sterling, the labourer had but a 
few extra pence. (He had, it is true, a liberal allowance of 
cane juice and a little molasses, whereas not a gill of these 
luxuries is now given to the “ hands.”) 

But, since sugar has become cheap, the price of labour 
has reached the point of bare subsistence ; and the owner 
himself gets no profit unless his land is of the very richest, 
and his crop exceptionally good. It is evident that, by 
breaking up the estates into small holdings, where each man 
would be his own manager, attorney, and owner, an 
enormous saving would be effected, and the land that now 
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fails to provide an income for those concerned would provide 
more than ample food for all. Even now, there are small 
tenants who are able to maintain themselves after working 
two days a week for the owner as rent for their holdings. 
But they do this, not by growing sugar for consumption 
thousands of miles away, but by growing food—sweet 
potatoes, yams, cassava, etc.—to go direct to their own 
stomachs. What little money they need they get by 
working on a neighbouring estate, by keeping a cow or a 
sheep, or by raising arrow-root. If they grow sugar, they 
have to give one fourth of the crop to the mill-owner who 
crushes the cane for them. 

The second great cause of poverty is over-taxation, as we 
shall see. 

* * * * * * 

Alighting at last from the train, I found myself under 
the guidance of a brisk brown lad of fourteen, whose face 
was a sort of halo radiating beams of joy from the wide- 
mouthed cavern of his central smile. Round his head an 
old cloth cap formed another halo ; for crown it had none. 
He was comparatively well-to-do ; for the clothing of the 
really poor consists of little else but haloes, perfect or in- 
cipient, whereas this youngster was less thoroughly ventilated, 
being, it seems, the son of a small land-owner, and one who 
owned a boat to boot. He asked,me for a penny. 
‘And what will you do with it?” ‘Get something to 
eat.” “What do you have to eat?” ‘Yams, (sweet) 
potatoes, and rice.” ‘ And what would you eat if you could 
have just whatever you liked?” He did not hesitate. He 
needed not a moment in which to run through a mental 
list of luxuries. ‘ Rice,” said he. Heavens! Was the 
child’s idea of luxury limited to escaping hunger ? 

Yet how happy he was ! 

But what shall we say of the case of Wesley Augustus 
St. Clare Clements, whose gentle black face I see as I write, 
appealing to me, though he had seen me but once before, to 
take him away with me. “For you see, sir, I am a boy 
that can read and write.” ‘Why do you want me to take 
you away?” “To take care of me as a gentleman.” “ Will 
not your mother take care of you?” “My mother would 
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take care of me, sir, but she isn’t have the means,” ‘ What 
does your mother earn?” ‘Sometimes eighteen pence a 
week, sometimes half a crown, and pays five pence rent.” 
“And how many children to keep?” ‘Two smaller ones 
besides me ; and I am only twelve years old.” ‘And are 
you happy?” He deliberated a moment. “ Well, sir, I 
am happy at this present.” 

I dared not ask whether his mother was happy. 

How then do these people live? That was the question 
I could not help putting to one and all. Itis true that you 
can get 5 lbs. of sweet potatoes for 1d., and 5 lbs. of yams 
for 2d., while one, and sometimes two bread-fruit, averaging 
5 lbs. each, may be had for a half-penny. But this cuts 
both ways. For these are foods which the poor themselves 
produce. And it is a noteworthy fact, that in this island 
things are so arranged, that nearly everything which the poor 
must buy is dear, while everything they have to sell ts cheap. 

Tis a noteworthy fact ; but nobody notes it. The well- 
to-do islander, when first faced with this fact, will flatly 
deny it; but when challenged to mention any food-stuff 
which approaches in cheapness these products of the poor 
man’s labour, he is compelled to admit every detail. 

I had not to wait long for other proof of this same fact. 
I was lunching with Wesley Augustus, etc, in a wayside 
hut belonging to the village shoemaker. Having started 
Wesley with a biscuit—to which I felt constrained to add 
one for Augustus, one for St. Clare, and, in short, one for 
each of the rest of this innumerable boy—I asked our host, 
who was deftly plying his ‘“‘ wax-end” on my sandal, at 
what time he took his meals. ‘“ Well, for myself, sir, I 
must tell you that I haves ’um when I can get ’um!” This 
he said with a genial smile, as if he had discovered a truly 
ideal way of arranging these trifles. Naturally, in a country 
where most of the inhabitants go barefoot, this man had 
other occupations besides shoe-making. ‘ But whatever we 
do,” he said, ‘“‘ whatever we do, we can’t get anything like 
the real value of our work.” His “ we” meant neither the 
coloured folk nor the ignorant ; for the speaker was a white 
man and a skilled worker. It meant simply the poor. 

* * ia * * ad 
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A stalwart dame kneeled on the ground outside her 
cottage, scraping cassava roots as she chatted with me. Her 
massive face, bearing on its chin two tiny coal-black tufts, 
yet charmed me by reason of its calm, its good-humour, and 
its good sense. “So the children have weak tea in the 
morning, and then nothing till one o’clock,” said I. “ But 
don’t they eat something with their tea?” “If I haves 
bread I gives it to um. If I don’t have it, can’t give it, 
you see, sir!” Yes, I did see. 

The talk turned on her neighbours. Now the hut of 
this good dame, Mrs. S., has but two rooms ; no verandah ; 
no windows ; only holes closed by hinged boards. The 
kitchen is built apart. It has no stove, only a raised stone 
hearth ; no oven ; no chimney, only a hole in the wall ; 
when the wind is wrong, the smoke must find its way out 
of the door. Mrs. S.’s neighbour, Mrs. T., is the head of 
a prosperous hotel. 

“Well, my face is black,” said Mrs. S.; but if I was 
taken sick to-night, I’d send to Mrs. T. for anything I 
needed, and if I didn’ get it the only reason ’d be ’cos she 
didn’ have it.” 

What a revelation of neighbourly feeling bridging the 
gulf between Lazarus and Dives! Such incidents prepared 
me for the solution of my problem—how do the people live ? 

* * * * * * 

I sat with my guide on the mountain crest, overlooking 
the rugged ribs of the hills between whose bones rest here 
and there the deposits of rich earth whence, by dint of hard 
toil under blazing sun, the labourers must wring a livelihood. 

“You must have a hard time of it when you are in 
work, John ; but when you are out of work, how do you 
live?” Slowly came the man’s deep voice. 

“‘ By the mercy of the Lord.” 

And after all, yes, he was happy. 

Why then, if they are all happy, why trouble about 
this poverty ? 

Let us see. I take a country walk with a clergyman 
and an official “I beg you for a cent, Sir.” The small 
darkie has addressed himself especially to the clergyman. 

‘IT don’t know you.” The reply is hurried, embarrassed, 
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apologetic. 
seem happy. 

Next it is the turn of the official. ‘‘ Beg you for a 
pension, Sir.” ‘Oh, go to Hong Kong!” The reply is 
fiery. ‘“‘They’re the most awful little beggars!” The 
official is no more happy than the priest. And note this : 
Had these good people given the required coins, they would 
have been no nearer happiness. 

Further, there are in Barbados two thousand or twenty- 
five hundred people who, one hopes, find their happiness 
troubled by certain qualms. These are they who alone 
have votes out of a population of 200,000. These are they 
who, whether their brothers like it or not, are supposed to 
be their brothers’ keepers, and certainly are their brothers’ 
purses’ keepers. Then there is the Governor with his 
£2,500 a year, and privileges amounting to {500 a year 
more. One could find it in one’s heart to hope that he is 
too just or too good-natured to be quite happy in drawing 
this sum from a poverty-stricken people who have no voice 
in the matter. There is a host of legal, financial, and fiscal 
officials ; to glance at the list of salaries, you would never 
guess that the people they serve are on the verge of 
starvation. There is a bishop with {700 a year, and many 
curates and rectors who receive fifteen to thirty times the 
wages of those to whom they “minister,” and to whom 
they sometimes, as an act of charity, return a part of their 
own money. There are three hundred police receiving 
three times the wage of those whose property and persons 
they protect, but who have no property, and whose persons 
are in danger from no one so much as from these same 
police, or, once in a way, from the yet more terrible 
protection of a man-of-war, the shells from whose guns can 
search the island to its very centre. There are estate- 
owners who never see anything of their land, but who 
expect to see something from their land; there are estate- 
managers, who manage to make a living out of the estates ; 
and there are estate-attorneys to manage the managers. 
There is the jovial man of business who, if he hears talk of 
educating or entertaining the “niggers,” declares that he 
would “entertain them with a Gatling gun.” 
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These gentlemen will explain to you that all would be 
well if the price of sugar would rise ; till lately they would 
have told you that the removal of the sugar bounties would 
put everything right. Now that the sugar bounties are 
removed, and prices are still unsatisfactory, they demand 
that Britain should levy a tax on all foreign sugar. “ But 
how can we do that without taking the treacle and the jam 
from the bread of the children in England?” “Oh, well ! 
a farthing a pound would not be much !” 

* * * * * * 

We have then a population naturally joyous, but enduring 
such grinding poverty that their only refuge is the Bible. 
In Barbados, the Bible is a great part of life. In the public 
square at Bridgetown, I have heard two middle-aged raga- 
muffins gleefully exchanging comments on the parable of 
the good Samaritan. Wherever one goes, it is with difficulty 
that one avoids entanglement in theological discussion. But, 
between the Bible and animalism, the poor have nothing. 
Work, sleep, food, Bible—their lives are summed up in 
these four words. Now when the work is always physical 
and never mental, and when the food is cut down to the 
barest minimum, human nature draws near its limits. Joy 
becomes almost superhuman ; it can be drawn only from 
spiritual sources. Already cases appear in which the strain 
has reached breaking point. The burden is greatest on the 
women ; rather than deny themselves their one great joy 
of motherhood, they will from their own miserable earnings 
provide for their offspring, the father sometimes contributing 
nothing. No wonder that, with advancing years, their faces 
begin to look drawn and haggard, while the eyes are hard 
set, as if fixed upon some inward pain. ‘ Do people some- 
times die of starvation here?” I asked. ‘A woman died 
here of starvation last night,” was the reply. I visited the 
house. The neighbour in charge, a weather-beaten crone, 
would not admit that it was a case of starvation. ‘ Ha/f- 
starved” she insisted.; ‘consumption, Aa/f-starved.” But 
here at last, in the person of this ancient dame, was plainly 
one who had failed in her “ great task of happiness.” 

To the infinite credit of the Barbadian poor as a whole, 
however, they are cheerful in spite of everything—at 
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least this is true of the coloured people, (and it was this 
cheerfulness that overcame my initial prejudice against 
them.) But can we, for very shame, take advantage of 
this disposition ? Can the two thousand who have taken on 
themselves the management of the two hundred thousand 
continue to devour the loaves and fishes, and to feed the 
multitude on texts; to seek their own happiness in this 
world, while referring the “brute beasts” to another. 

Oh miserable two thousand! why will you torment 
yourselves thus? How long will you pretend to be happy, 
hugging your loaf and your fish, while your happiness is 
at the mercy of every baby who asks you for a cent? 
Will you wait till famine sweeps the land, as in your 
neighbour-island, Antigua, where now, at this writing, 
four-fifths of the hospital cases are due to starvation. 

And yet how happy you might be. You are surrounded 
by two hundred thousand people of a most child-like 
appetite for happiness, of a most man-like appetite for 
work. Do you see here nothing but so many machines 
out of which to make an income? Or will you not 
rather make me? Will you seize for yourselves the 
supreme of human joy, the joy of creation? Heaven lies 
about you unrevealed. Lift up the veil from its face ! 

Do you ask me how? Nay, if you have the will, 
then you shall soon find out the way. If you have the 
will, you shall need little help from me, a mere sojourner 
within your gates. Yet, since the problem of your distress 
is the problem of the rich the world over, I too may 
bear witness how simple is the solution. 

First, then, there are tempting ways of treating this 
problem which certainly will not solve it. To formulate 
a great scheme which only the Government can carry 
out, and to wait, or even to agitate, for the Government 
to carry it out—this will achieve little. To say what 
you would do if you were a millionaire, and meantime to 
do nothing—this is a method all too popular. But no great 
scheme, no great fortune is necessary. All that is 
necessary is neighbourliness : that you should be what some 
of you are already, good neighbours. Not that you should 
evolve a machine-like plan for helping thousands, but that 
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each of you, individually, should help those whom he 
knows best, and whose needs appeal to him. Do not 
wait to be asked. Often those needs are greatest which 
are unconscious ; as the numbed limb is nearer death than 
that which suffers from cold. Do not seek the “ deserving 
poor”; for the worse a man is the more he needs help. 
Do not wait till you can only help a man not to die. Help 
men to live; help the living to have life, and to have 
it more abundantly. Do not wait for physical distress. 
Your neighbours’ needs are mostly mental. Spiritually, 
they are probably better than you—more like little children. 

Now you have told me that the two hundred thousand 
are not fit to govern themselves. Your first work, then, is it 
not to make them fit? You have told me that the coloured 
people multiply “like brute beasts.” Have you thought 
what you can do that they may be less like brute beasts ? 
You have told me that their needs are small ; and you think 
it is well. Yet if one of your own children, year after year, fed 
his body and exercised his body, and demanded never any 
food, never any exercise for his mind, would you say: “It is 
well”? Would you not cast about, if by any means you 
might tempt him to fuller use of hand and eye and brain? 
If you had land, would you not give him a bit for his very 
own to encourage his working it, or at the least help him to 
acquire it on any terms possible to you. If he wished to 
build himself a house, would you be content to see him 
build a hovel? If your child was a girl, would you be con- 
tent that she should be sewing all her life, and yet never 
make one garment beautiful ? 

I am not pleading for more book-learning. I am plead- 
ing for the awakening which comes when a child needs 
something, and you help him to make it. These multitudes 
who achieve so little as forced workers for others, would 
achieve so much as willing workers with others. The 
children, who now hang listlessly round the cottages, will 
play with spirit when one of the all-powerful grown-ups 
gives loving guidance ; and play—spontaneous and happy 
activity—is so much more productive than school work. 

The men who now build cow-sheds would build homes 
if the white man interested himself in the work, and would 
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then surround their homes with orchards and flowers. 
Trifling as these changes may seem, they imply a_far- 
reaching revolution. They would transform the face of the 
land, and arouse the minds of the people. The coast now 
bearing but the poorest herbage would bristle with thou- 
sands of cocoa nut trees, flourishing almost in the foam of 
the sea. Inland, the bread-fruit trees surrounding the 
cottages with their welcome shade, would pour forth fruit 
in torrents. As these trees began to yield their crops, the 
burden of bodily labour for daily bread and fuel would be 
diminished ; and a little breathing space would be gained for 
the development of higher powers. Brute toil would be 
supplemented by skilled craftsmanship. Simple arts would 

- arise. The ultimate outcome none can foresee. Where 
now a thousand heads are busied with developing the 
resources of the island, there would soon be tens of thou- 
sands. And who shall say in what strange ways the secret 
of the island destiny shall unfold within this myriad of 
developing brains? 

Only this is certain: that in no other way can the man 
of the dominant class free himself from his false position—a 
position where he can neither give alms, nor refuse them, 
with any satisfaction to himself. More: where he now 
feels himself alone in the midst of multitudes, he shall then 
find the company of kindred souls. But to this end the 
dominant one must, slowly it may be but surely, surrender 
his dominance, help his neighbour to manage his own 
affairs, and find that in this also he spoke wisely who said : 
“Be not ye called Master.” 

ARNOLD EILoOART 
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CONCILIATION AND ARBITRATION IN 
TRADE DISPUTES -~ 


HE industrial wars and rumours of wars in France, 

America, Germany, and our own country, which have | 
threatened the peace of these nations during the last few 
months, again direct attention to the unsatisfactory basis 
upon which industrial peace rests; and the fear which is 
engendered by these threatened disputes between employers 
and their employees is not in any way allayed by an examin- 
ation into what is being done in this country to make such 
disputes difficult. 

The latest Report of the work done under the Concili- 

ation Act (1896) shows that the :— 


Total number of disputes recorded in 1904 was 354 
a " a. » settled under the Act ,, 3 


The complete figures for 1905 are not yet published ; 
but they promise to be almost identical with those for 1904, 
as, while the number of disputes for the year was 337, the 
number settled under the Act during the first six months 
was only two. 

Had the present Government come into office without 
the burden of many years of reactionary legislation to undo, 
it might have been confidently expected that such figures as 
given above would have been pleading enough to have 
resulted in something further being done to harmonise the 
relationships between employers and workmen. As it is, it 
may be hoped that action will not be delayed until some 
great industrial upheaval forces hurried legislation. 
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The reduction in the number of disputes recorded in 
1904, as compared with previous years, shown later in this 
article, is, no doubt, a matter for congratulation; but the 
general satisfaction resulting from such comparison, is apt to 
give way to feelings of doubt as to whether the reduction 
in differences between the employers and employed which 
have led to disputes, is the result of a permanent improve- 
ment in their relationships, or only a temporary cessation of 
hostilities, as likely as not to terminate in an even more 
bitter struggle between the contending parties than this 
country has yet witnessed. Certain it is, that the organised 
forces of both sides are marshalled in a way scarcely dreamt 
of ten years ago. The mining industry, the engineering 
and shipbuilding industry, the textile (cotton) industry, the 
builders, every section of employers, in fact, are now acting 
together in such unison, that a stoppage, such as that which 
threatened the cotton trade recently, means the holding up 
of the entire business of the country in the particular trade 
affected. 

The employees, on their part, are equally well equipped 
to withstand a long stoppage. Not only are they magnifi- 
cently organised in each trade; but, through their Federa- 
tions, machinery has been perfected, whereby almost the 
whole organised Labour forces of this country can be 
brought to the assistance of any section which may require 
help. By the close affiliation with the American and 
Continental Trade Union Federations, the organised labour 
of other countries can be appealed to. On all hands we see 
signs of the two great forces, ready armed, so far as finance 
and organisation can arm them, to do battle for what each 
believes to be necessary for the preservation of its interests. 

The misery and loss resulting from industrial wars are 
only surpassed by the horrors of a war between nations ; 
and, just as a resort to arms as a means of settling the 
differences between nations appeals to all who can be in- 
fluenced by human suffering, as a crime against civilisation 
and an insult to intelligence, so, to every one who recognises 
that the happiness of the people and the welfare of the State 
depends upon a steady, continuous, and harmonious working 
of all the agencies which go to make up our industrial 
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system, must an industrial war appeal, as being as barbarous 
as its results are unsatisfactory. 

Let me at once say that a difference of opinion between 
an employer and his employees, as to the amount he should 
pay his workers and the general conditions under which the 
work should be performed, is as natural as a difference of 
opinion between the buyer of an article and the seller of that 
article. It may be true, I believe it is true, that on many 
points an employer’s interests and those of his workman are 
identical ; but in their relation to each other as buyer and 
seller of labour, their interests are certainly not identical. 
The employer naturally wants to obtain his labour as 
cheaply as possible ; the employee, on the other hand, just 
as naturally, desires to sell as dearly as he can. That there 
are employers who would scorn to grind down their workers 
to a sweating level we know ; just as we know that there 
are buyers and sellers of goods who would scorn to haggle 
until the last fraction is knocked off the price of an article. 
But, generally speaking, the employer buys his labour as 
cheaply as he can; and the workman obtains as high a 
price as he can. With the highly sensitive condition of 
prices in our commercial system, with the never-ceasing 
changes in our methods of production, with the rapid utili- 
sation of all that science can give to substitute mechanical 
for manual labour, it is as naturally a part of the order of 
things that differences should arise as to prices between the 
buyer and seller of labour, as that the price of any article of 
commerce should fluctuate. The extraordinary feature is 
that, in this connection, so little is done to avoid the great 
industrial risk of a stoppage because of this difference. Pre- 
cautions are taken to cover and prevent every other possible 
disaster. Individuals, corporations, municipalities, and the 
State itself hasten to protect the trade of the country 
from any calamity calculated to hinder its progress. The 
risk of the strike is, however, in most trades, left to take its 
chance. That the risk is great is evident to everybody. 

From a national point of view, probably the most 
frequent, as it is the most formidable, of the general argu- 
ments against a cessation of work because of the inability 


of employers and employed to agree upon the conditions 
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under which the work will be performed, is, that such 
cessation invariably gives admittance to the outside com- 
petitor—home competitor if the stoppage be local, and 
foreign competitor if the stoppage be general and prolonged. 
That the argument should be frequent, is natural, when it is 
remembered that the lying idle of thousands of men not 
only affects the particular business concerned, but dis- 
organises all kindred and dependent trades, and influences, 
in most unexpected fashion, industries far removed from 
the actual radius of the directly affected area. The first 
concern of the manufacturer prevented executing his orders 
because his works are laid idle, the first concern of the 
dependent manufacturer handicapped because his raw 
material is delayed in delivery, the first concern of the 
shopkeeper or business man of the district, is that, with the 
disorganisation of trade, their competitors’ opportunity has 
come, and that such competitors, once they obtain a footing, 
will be extremely difficult to dislodge, even after the im- 
mediate trouble has been adjusted. On the workman’s side, 
the consequences are no less formidable. Any loss of trade 
to the district means, even if the ultimate adjustment is a 
mutual one, a corresponding displacement of labour ; if, 
however, the settlement is one-sided, the consequences to 
Labour are even more serious, resulting in a large displace- 
ment, affecting for the most part the older and least efficient 
men, and those most unfitted to meet the difficulties of want 
of employment. To all concerned, therefore—to the indi- 
vidual, whether employer or workman, to the residents of 
the district (shopkeeper, business or professional man), to the 
country as a whole—a cessation of work because of inability 
to come to terms is, according to its magnitude and duration, 
a disaster. 

It is difficult, in face of these consequences resulting 
from strikes and lock-outs, to imagine how an intelligent 
people, either in their individual or collective capacity, can 
calmly witness the horrors of an industrial war and, with 
the settlement, seemingly forget all about it until the next 
difference occurs. Business men, alive to every other danger 
which threaten their success, drift along, apparently uncon- 


cerned at this constant menace which overhangs them. 
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Workmen, careful of every other danger which threatens to 
part them from their employment, make little or no effort 
to provide such machinery as will enable them to settle 
differences which may lead to immense suffering and loss. 

The purpose of the Conciliation (1896) Act was to 
prevent—by conciliation and arbitration—trade disputes ; 
but it cannot be claimed by its most enthusiastic supporter 
that the Act has been a conspicuous success. The following 
Table gives the number of trade disputes each year since the 
Act came into operation, together with the number settled 
by means of the Act :— 


No. of disputes Settled by Conciliation 


Year. euh gear and Arbitration under 
: the Act. 

1897 864 8 

1898 711 

1899 719 2 

1900 648 6 

Igo! 642 12 

1902 642 7 

1903 387 6 

1go4 354 3 

1905 337 2 (stx months) 





5394 53 


This shows that only a little over one per cent. of the 
disputes which have occurred since the passing of the Act 
have been settled as a result of its having been placed upon 
the Statute Book. Even taking the number dealt with in 
any way whatever under the Act, the figures do not strike 
one as showing that the Department is congested. A total 
of 181 cases (to Dec. 1904) have been dealt with under 
the Act since it became law. In 44 of these, the Board 
of Trade declined to take action, or no settlement directly 
resulted from its intervention. It is impossible to estimate 
the number of cases which have arisen since the passing of 
the Act ; but, when it is remembered that the 5304 disputes 
which actually took place possibly only represent one fourth 
of the actual differences which arose and required adjust- 
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ment, the meagreness of the total of 181 dealt with by the 
Board of Trade will be admitted. 

On the other hand, the Conciliation and Arbitration 
Boards which have been established by the employers and 
the workmen themselves! have done splendid work, as the 
following Table shows :— 


Number of Boards known Number of Cases con- Number of Cases 








to have settled Cases. sidered by Boards. _ settled by Boards. 

1896 50 14.56 818 
1897 48 1454 798 
1898 49 1320 775 
1899 53 1232 675 
1900 64 11go 578 
190! 54 1405 685 
1902 57 1462 678 
1903 62 1633 788 
1904 54 1418 615 

12,570 6,410 


Surely it doesn’t require very close comparison between 
the work done by the Board of Trade in settling disputes, 
and the work done by the permanent Boards established by 
the employers and the men themselves, to see in what 
direction further efforts towards the peaceful settlement of 
trade disputes should be directed. 

How far it is possible to make use of and profit by the 
experience of those of our Colonies which have adopted 
compulsory arbitration, is a debatable point. It must, in 
the first place, be admitted that the conditions here, as 
compared with New Zealand, New South Wales, Victoria, 
Western or South Australia, are vastly different. Here we 
have an industrial population numbering many times more 
than that of all these colonies put together.2 Here we have 
a factory and workshop system built up as the result of over 
a century of experience. In our colonies, the factory 


1 The Board of Trade has always encouraged and helped the formation 
of these Boards. 

2 In Western Australia the total number of workers in 1903 was 
estimated to be 62,528. In New South Wales, 302,396. 
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system, such as it even now is, only extends back some 
twenty-five years. Here we have experienced hundreds of 
large disputes, with very little appreciable change in the 
relationship between the employer and employed. In 
Australia and New Zealand, the result of the first dispute 
of any dimensions’ was a revolution in public opinion 
towards a means of preventing the possibility of such a 
disaster in the future. Thus we have, in the four colonies 
named, legislation enacted which compe/s employers and 
employed to submit their differences to arbitration. 

It must be admitted, no matter what objection may be 
taken to compulsory arbitration, that the manufacturing 
country which first secures immunity from trade paralysis 
by preventing trade disputes will have obtained, in addition 
to numberless other benefits, an immense advantage over 
its competitors in the world’s markets. The United States, 
Germany, Canada, France, Belgium, and every other country 
which competes with Great Britain for the world’s trade, 
are periodically “held up” as it were, their trade dis- 
organised, and, in some instances, the condition of things 
is reduced to little short of civil war, because of differences 
between employers and employed. If one of these countries 
discovers some method whereby trade disputes can be 
avoided, that country certainly will obtain an advantage 
over its competitors almost impossible to over-estimate. 

Up to the present time, disputes in manufacturing 
countries have been fairly evenly distributed. It is from 
Germany we have accounts of strikes to-day, from America 
to-morrow ; and, as time goes on, each in turn has its 
trouble, the result being, that what trade is lost to-day 
because of a stoppage in one country is gained to-morrow 
because of a stoppage in some other country. But, let one 
of the countries solve the problem as New Zealand has 
done; and then, if it is true that strikes drive trade away, 
as no doubt they do, then the country that never has a 
dispute will assuredly always be gaining at the expense of 
those countries where periodical stoppages take place. 

While the Arbitration Acts of Australasia may be said 
to be largely the result of the political activity of the Labour 


1 The maritime strike, 1899. 
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men and their sympathisers, it must not be forgotten that 
many employers and public men have given the new order 
of things their unbounded support ; and it is significant that, 
in New Zealand itself, the most powerful class in politics 
are not the wage-earners but the farmers. The New 
Zealand Act was, in fact, largely due to the advocacy of 
the Hon. W. Pember Reeves, the present Agent-General 
for that Colony in this country. The Hon. R. W. Best, 
a member of the Victorian Ministry, who, with Mr. 
Trenwith, M.P., went on a special mission to New Zea- 
land in 1g00, and Mr. Outtrim, Chairman of the 
Victorian Factories Commission of 1902, bear testimony 
to the excellent work done under the measure. Even the 
Hon, J. McGregor, a member of the Legislative Council in 
New Zealand, who has led the opposition in the Colony, 
writing in the National Review, admitted that the Act had 
done some good. 

The most important opinion yet given, however, is 
that of Judge Backhouse, who was appointed by New South 
Wales, presumably because the legislature desired a judicial 
opinion, to investigate into the working of the Act in New 
Zealand. He reported so favourably, that the Hon. R. B. 
Wise, the Attorney-General of New South Wales, in an 
able speech which he delivered in moving the second read- 
ing of the Bill in the New South Wales Legislature, had 
little difficulty in obtaining a majority. Mr. Wise so far 
supported the necessity for compulsory arbitration in the 
prevention of disputes, as to leave the Conciliation Boards 
entirely on one side. 

The action of New South Wales in disregarding 
Conciliation Boards altogether was, no doubt, largely a 
result of the experience of New Zealand, where, notwith- 
standing the fact that originally great stress was laid upon 
the work which would be performed by the Boards of 
Conciliation, an amending Act passed in 1go1 gave either 
party in an industrial dispute power to pass by the 
Conciliation Boards and go direct to arbitration. This 
permission is invariably acted upon, and has had the effect 
of practically abolishing the Conciliation Boards. The 
example of New Zealand and New South Wales in 
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abolishing the Conciliation Boards seems likely to be 
followed by Western Australia, as there appears a paragraph 
in a Report recently published,’ calling attention to the 
number of cases dealt with by the Court of Arbitration, as 
against those dealt with by the three Boards of Conciliation. 
The figures are :-— 


IgOl 1902 1903 1904 Tota 
Court of Arbitration . 34-75 «#49 ~«158 
3 Boards of Conciliation 4 Ir oIr oo — 26 


4 45 86 49 184 

The Report goes on to say, that the Conciliation Boards 
are, to a large extent, inoperative, the chief reason given 
being the want of finality in their recommendations, it being 
found that nearly all the cases heard by the Boards have 
been re-heard by the Court, on the reference in each case 
of the party dissatisfied with the Board’s determination. 
The Report recommends the abolition of the Conciliation 
Boards altogether. 

Notwithstanding that Boards of Conciliation seem to be 
unable to stand when there is a Court of Arbitration to 
which either of the parties can appeal if the decision is not 
favourable, the best informed of those conversant with the 
working of the Acts regard their abolition as regrettable. 
Thus Mr. Edward Tregear, Secretary of the Department 


of Labour, New Zealand, in his Report issued in 1902, 
says :— 


“So carefully and well have Conciliation Boards in 
many cases worked in this Colony, so many are the 
occasions in which they have wiped out dozens of 
disputed points (leaving a few only for the Arbitration 
Courts), sifted evidence, and given recommendations 
only requiring adoption by the Higher Court, that 
very many, if not the majority of people who have 
really studied the subject, would view the abolition of 
the Boards with regret.” 


* Annual Report by Edgar T. Owen, Registrar of Friendly Societies, 
Western Australia. 
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The general impression as to the success of the Acts may 
be gathered from the fact that the action of New Zealand 
in 1894, in passing a compulsory Arbitration Act, has had 
such good results, that not only have New South Wales and 
Western Australia copied it enthusiastically, but the Com- 
monwealth itself has quickly followed by passing a Bill 
which received assent as recently as December 1904. The 
measure is described as: “ An Act relating to Conciliation 
and Arbitration for the prevention and settlement of Indus- 
trial Disputes extending beyond the limits of any one State.” 
Still, the outstanding feature of the working of the Acts 
seems to be the rapid passing away of the Boards of 
Conciliation, and the consequent greater reliance placed 
upon compulsory Arbitration. 

In this country, compulsion of any description is 
naturally abhorrent, and instinctively creates opposition. 
That the people are compelled to do a good many things in 
the interests of the common life is, of course, true ; and the 
more collective citizenship duties are recognised, the more 
common regulations there probably will be. But it may 
be taken that any compulsion which is likely to call upon 
any considerable section of the community to perform some 
obligation to which they strongly object, will break down. 
Undoubtedly it is this feeling which operates in the minds 
of those who have been called upon to give a decision 
respecting the application of compulsory arbitration to this 
country. ‘ We feel,” said one of the speakers at the last 
Trade Union Congress, “ that there are some questions upon 
which we cannot arbitrate. We have made up our minds 
not to work under a certain living wage; and upon that 
there can be no arbitration, so far as we are concerned.” 

In America, the feeling is even more pronounced. The 
people there are much further removed from the Govern- 
ment than in this country or the Colonies ; and to give the 
power to compel men to work, under conditions which 
might or might not be honestly arbitrated upon, into the 
hands of men in whom the people as a whole have not 
great confidence, would mean greater strife than even now 
exists in that country. The difference in the attitude 
adopted in such countries as America, as compared with the 
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attitude taken in our Colonies, is admirably explained by 
the Hon. W. Pember Reeves, when he says: “ The State 
in New Zealand is the people.” ! 

The feeling here, singularly enough, seems to be just the 
opposite to what it is in those Colonies which have adopted 
Conciliation and Arbitration Acts. In these Colonies, as 
has been shown, the tendency is to abolish Conciliation 
Boards ; here, as will be seen by comparing the resolution 
discussed six years ago at the Plymouth Trade Union Con- 
gress (1899) with the resolution discussed at Hanley last 


year, the tendency is towards conciliation :— 


PLyMouTH ConGREss, 1899. 


Resolution. 


“That, in view of the in- 
creasing number of lock-outs 
and refusal by employers to 
arbitrate, weurge the Govern- 
ment to pass a compulsory 
Arbitration Act, and the 
appointment of judge and 
Court, with authority to en- 
force awards by fines and 
imprisonment of persons re- 
fusing to accept award of 
such Court. And that judges 
have full power, as under 
company laws, to call for the 
production of all records 
dealing with wages and work- 
ing expenses of any firm or 
bodies of men or employers 
interested in a dispute.” 


1 A Country Without Strikes, 


HANLEY CONGRESS, 1905. 


Resolution. 


‘‘This Congress instructs 
the Parliamentary Committee 
to draft a Bill, for immediate 
presentation to Parliament, 
which shall embody the fol- 
lowing conditions :—(1) A 
basis of contract law protect- 
ing inviolate all funds of 
unions; (2) the formation of 
industrial Boards of Concili- 
ation and Arbitration in all 
large industrial centres. Such 
committees to undertake, on 
request of parties to a dis- 
pute, investigation as to data 
and facts; to determine set- 
tlements and awards; (3) 
the Courts to be constituted 
by an equal number of work- 
men and employers’ repre- 
sentatives, the former to 
be selected under auspices 
of Parliamentary Committee 


By H. D. Lloyd. (Preface.) 
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from affiliated membership 
of the Congress. Each um- 
pire and chairman to be ap- 
pointed by the Labour De- 
partment of the State where 
not mutually agreed; (4) 
there shall be two sections 
defining—(a) voluntary con- 
ciliation and arbitration; (b) 
compulsory conciliation and 
arbitration, option to be left 
to Unions to register under 
either section.” 


The difference between those two resolutions shows 
that the frank declaration for compulsion in regulating trade 
disputes has not been accepted by the workers ; as, while 
the 1899 resolution was defeated by a large majority, the 
more tactful and optional resolution of 1905 was only 
defeated by a small majority, delegates representing 673,000 
men voting for it, and delegates representing 765,000 voting 
against. Even the support given to the resolution at Hanley 
does not fully express the feeling of the Congress, as un- 
doubtedly the resolution was prejudiced by the discussions 
which had taken place in previous years on the purely com- 
pulsory proposal. This was evident; because just the 
trades which have been most successful in establishing 
voluntary Conciliation Boards were most vehement in their 
opposition to the resolution. 

It is fairly safe to predict that, with a recognition of the 
fact that the workers are not being called upon to submit 
to compulsory arbitration upon questions which possibly 
they have come to look upon as settled, they will in a year 
or two endorse some such proposal as that put forward at 
Hanley. As with other questions, however, so with this, 
it does not necessarily follow that the result of unanimity 
of Labour opinion will bring immediate remedy. The 
employers, the politicians,and the general public have all 
to be convinced, before much progress can be made towards 
an amendment of existing laws and machinery. 
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At present, employers would seem to be antagonistic to 
anything of a compulsory character being brought forward; 
and, if a suggestion may be made to them, the best way to 
prevent compulsory arbitration is to foster the establishment 
of voluntary Conciliation Boards. Wherever they have 
been established, both employers, such as the late Sir David 
Dale, and employed, such as those engaged in the iron and 
steel trade, testify to their excellence. It may be taken for 
granted that the public will not much longer tolerate the 
unscientific and semi-barbarous methods of the strike and 
lock-out as a means of settling industrial differences ; and the 
choice seems to lie between voluntary conciliation and 
some such form of compulsory arbitration as exists in our 
Colonies. 

The temperament of the people and the success of 
existing Boards both point to the former as the method 
most likely to prove successful in this country. 

The Board of Trade, while it has not proved a con- 
spicuous success in its operations under the Conciliation Act 
(1896), has undoubtedly done immense service in bringing 
the parties to disputes together, and encouraging them to 
settle their own differences ; and it is in this direction that 
| success lies. Neither party to a dispute likes outside inter- 
\ vention which claims to be able to settle ; but both sides 
are invariably glad to welcome the intervention of a third 
party when that party’s only object is to bring them together 
with a view to a “discussion of their differences.” | It is as 
Lord Justice Vaughan Williams said a short time ago at 
Cardiff :—‘* Nine out of every ten strikes could be settled 
on just lines, if only the employers and the men took the 
trouble to ascertain the real cause of the grievances.” The 
fact that, in 1904, Conciliation Boards settled 61 5 differences, 
proves this. Recent negotiations at Manchester in the 
cotton trade brought expressions of thanks from all quarters 
to the Lord Mayor, who was instrumental in bringing the 
two parties together. 

The great danger of such action as was taken at 
Manchester is, however, that, while in that case the Lord 
Mayor was evidently just the person tactfully to arrange a 
meeting, in many instances, left to any chance individual as 
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it at present is, it results in more harm than good being 
done, by some well-meaning but uninformed person inter- 
vening just at the wrong moment. 

It is, however, along present lines that success lies. If 
the trades which have Conciliation Boards have found them 
beneficial, it may be taken that any proposal calculated to 
weaken their present conciliation machinery would meet 
with strenuous opposition ; but any proposal which aims 
at developing and extending the principle which they have 
found so beneficial, would meet with their hearty support. 
The Board of Trade should be given increased authority, 
which would enable it actively to foster the establishment of 
Conciliation Boards in every trade. 

The present gentle persuasion exercised by the Depart- 
ment, in its endeavours to establish these Boards, is not 
enough. Consultations should be held with national re- 
presentatives of employers and Trade Unions who are 
favourable to Conciliation Boards. A plan of action em- 
bracing every trade and district should be laid down ; and 
no cessation of activity permitted, until a dispute without 
previous efforts at conciliation would be impossible. Any 
employers or Trade Unions refusing to take part in the 
work of the Board in their trade might fairly be held to be 
responsible for any stoppage which might occur. The 
reasons for their refusal should be made public by the 
Department ; and, no doubt, the wholesome effect of this 
well-directed public opinion would speedily result in making 
the Boards representative of all directly interested. From 
the successful working of the Boards already in existence, it 
is safe to predict that any initial action by the Board of 
Trade for their further extension would be welcomed by 
many employers and Trade Unions; and, in any case, the 
welfare of the public and the State demands that every 
effort should be made to ensure industrial peace. 

I. H. Mitrcuetr 
Secretary, Federation of Trade Unions 
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" THINK your book is one of a rare class—the 
class of biographies which are good in the sense 
in which good novels are good; I mean biographies 
which do not merely give the reader the feeling that 
the writer has performed a task incumbent on him in a 
competent manner, but which give him the peculiar 
pleasure and instruction that can only be given by the 
full unfolding of the intellectual and moral quality of 
a rare mind that has lived, developed, and produced 
important social effects in interesting circumstances.” 


It was thus that Henry Sidgwick wrote to Mr. Wilfrid 
Ward concerning W. G. Ward and the Catholic Revival ; and 
it seems to me that judicious readers will find themselves 
silently addressing some very similar words to the authors 
of the recently-published memoir of Henry Sidgwick. He 
dated the ‘consulship of Plancus’ in a.p. 1860-65 ; and in 
1895 he retrospectively spoke of ‘the forward movement 
of the thought’ of those hopeful years when ‘ Hebrew old 
clothes’ were being discarded. Then it was that he ‘ took 
service with Reason.’ That Forward Movement, with Reason 
as recruiting sergeant, may not yet have found its historian ; 
but, if less picturesque upon the surface, surely it was not 
less worthy of remembrance than the Catholic Revival, which 
without offence—none is intended—might, I suppose, be 
called a Backward Movement. Altogether ‘the circum- 
stances’ of Sidgwick’s life, though not exciting, may well 
be deemed adequately ‘interesting, by those who look 


1 Henry Sidgwick: A Memoir. By A. S, and E. M. §. London: 
Macmillan & Co., 1906. 
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beneath the surface of current history ; and there can be 
no doubt that we are here enabled to see ‘ the full unfolding 
of the intellectual and moral quality of a rare mind’—a 
very rare mind—and, be it added, of a singularly lofty and 
beautiful character. 

Still loftier than his friends, or some of his friends, sus- 
pected? I think so; and, just about this one matter, I will 
venture, at the editor’s instance, to write a few lines without 
making the pretence that I am reviewing a book. 

It is not mine to speak from the vantage ground of 
intimacy. Sidgwick, throughout his life, had deeply- 
attached and intimate friends, to whom, as sufficiently 
appears in these pages, he unbosomed himself unreservedly. 
Nor indeed have I any right to speak, except in the first 
person singular, though I have good reason to suppose 
that what I saw was what was seen by many other of his 
acquaintance who stood outside that innermost circle. And 
the first trait upon which I will lay a little stress is one that 
may not be—I do not feel sure about it—sufficiently 
evident to all readers of this memoir. May not some of 
them gather from it the notion that Sidgwick was so much 
engaged in self-scrutiny, self-criticism, perhaps even self- 
torment, that he can have had little time or energy for other 
pursuits, or, at any raté, that the native hue of resolution 
must have been sicklied o’er with the pale cast of thought ? 
I do not think that any reasonably careful reader ought to 
draw this inference, or that the writers of the memoir are 
in any degree to blame if so grave a mistake be committed. 
Apart from what they tell us, there is, on the face of 
Sidgwick’s own letters, ample evidence of the extremely 
keen interest that he took in all manner of human affairs. 
But what I may call the introspective passages, excerpted 
from letters and journals, are so deeply, and sometimes, it 
may be, so painfully interesting, that possibly they may 
throw the residue of the story into the background. I can 
even imagine the habitual skipper skipping in search of 
more ‘ revelations,’ though assuredly he will be a loser if he 
skips. Therefore it may not be out of place to say, that 
a man who seemed less self-conscious or léss self-centred 
than Sidgwick was not to be met; nor one who, to all 
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appearance, so steadily and easily kept himself at an objective 
point of view. There are, for example, in this memoir, 
paragraphs written by distinguished colleagues of his, which, 
if they attract their proper share of attention, will give the 
right idea of Sidgwick’s ceaseless activity in the affairs of 
the University of Cambridge; but it should, I think, be 
added with some emphasis that whatever he did was done 
with ungrudging cheerfulness, and most of it with apparent 
enjoyment. One wondered whether there was any practical 
question that he would not study with zest ; one wondered 
whether he could be bored, whether he could be irritated. 
If ever he was weary of well-doing, he kept his weariness 
very much to himself. Nobody—I need hardly say this— 
could have been less like the philosopher of traditional 
caricature, who carries his head in the clouds and does not 
see where he is going. The next step was, for the time 
being, the all-important step, and well worthy of the best 
thought that could be given to it. But further, I should have 
said that from any of those failings which betoken the habitual 
‘introspector’ (is there such a word ?) Sidgwick’s behaviour 
was markedly free. His range of sympathy was astonish- 
ingly wide. He seemed to delight in divining what other 
people were thinking, or were about to think, in order that 
he might bring his mind near to theirs, learn from them 
what could be learnt, and then, if argument was desirable, 
argue at close quarters. 

What was thus visible in the course of business was still 
more visible in the course of free conversation. Sidgwick 
was a wonderful talker ; a better I have never heard. But 
Mr. Bryce and Mr. Benson and Leslie Stephen have said 
some part of what might be said of this matter; and I have 
nothing to add, save one small remark suggested by what 
I have just been writing. Sidgwick’s talk never became, 
and never tended to become, a monologue. He seemed at 
least as desirous to hear as to be heard, and gave you the 
impression that he would rather be led than lead. Even 
more than the wit and the wisdom, the grace and the 
humour, it was the wide range of sympathy that excited 
admiration when the talk was over. To see with your 
eyes, to find interest in your interests, seemed to be one of 
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his main objects, while he was amusing and instructing 
and delighting you. Asa compliment that was pleasant ; 
but I cannot think that it was a display of mere urbanity. 
Sidgwick genuinely wished to know what all sorts of 
people thought and felt about all sorts of things. His 
irony never hurt, it was so kindly; and, of all known 
forms of wickedness, ‘Sidgwickedness’ was the least 
wicked. Good as are the letters in this book, I cannot 
honestly say that they are as good, or nearly as good, as 
their writer’s talk. A letter, being a monologue, cannot 
represent just what seemed most to distinguish him from 
some other brilliant talkers. I imagine that superlatively 
good letters—I mean letters which will be called super- 
latively good when they are printed and published and read 
by strangers—are hardly to be written unless among their 
ingredients is a pinch—not more, but still a pinch—of 
egotism ; and this is a spice which we cannot detect in 
Sidgwick’s epistles, at any rate in those that were written 
after the consulship of Plancus. He was a most unegotistical 
talker, and a most unegotistical man. But as to egoism ina 
philosophic sense, it has sometimes struck an old pupil of 
his that ‘the selfish system of morality’ might be plausibly 
rehabilitated by any one who paid more regard to the 
practice than to the preaching of a certain professor of 
moral philosophy. That conflict between duty and en- 
lightened self-interest, between ‘altruistic hedonism’ and 
‘egoistic hedonism ’—did Sidgwick really know, could 
Sidgwick really know, anything about it from personal 
experience? It seemed hardly credible—so cheerfully, 
naturally, spontaneously, was every duty done. Much 
pains would be taken to ascertain the path of duty. An 
observer might readily guess that this philosopher’s ‘ method 
of ethics’ involved a calculation of consequences near and 
remote. Sidgwick’s mind was large; but it was also full, 
and, consequently,'it required much ‘ making up.’ Any one, 
it may be parenthetically observed, can quickly pack a 
portmanteau if he has only a sleeping suit to put in it. 
But, when once the path of duty was ascertained, the step 
was at once taken; and it seemed to be taken not only 
gallantly but gaily. Sidgwick appeared to be so happily 
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constituted that he found his greatest pleasure in active, 
though thoughtful, beneficence. That was how it struck 
an outsider. We could not say the same of all very good 
and dutiful persons. 

And now we may know more, we ‘friends at a distance’ 
who honoured and admired him. I donot think that we are 
or ought to be surprised or saddened ; but I think that we are 
and ought to be profoundly grateful. Notwithstanding all 
his powers, attainments, virtues, Sidgwick never seemed to 
us in the least inhuman, even when some of us sat on 
benches and he stood on the further side of the chasm that 
lies somewhere between twenty and thirty-two. But he 
seems yet more human now, when we can see something of 
effort and conflict and suffering beneath the serene surface. 
I will pass by what he called his years of ‘storm and stress.’ 
As we read the letters of those years the thought may come 
to us, and if it comes it will be painful, that possibly he may 
miss his vocation, Of his going wrong, in any serious sense 
of that phrase, there cannot be even a momentary fear. But 
there does seem to be a chance that this man, to whom 
so many brilliant careers are open, may not choose the 
noblest but most arduous of them all; and there does at 
times seem to be a chance that, while he is choosing, he 
may fall a prey to the insidious disease that is called ‘scholar’s 
paralysis. To say this, however, is only to say that if 
Sidgwick had not been Sidgwick he would have been some- 
body else. And when, because of religious scruples, he 
thinks of resigning his fellowship, and reveals his inmost 
thoughts to his friends, though his distress must pain us, we 
do not feel inclined to avert our eyes, for there is nothing 
sickly or morbid or unlovely to be seen: only scrupulous 
veracity and unflinching courage. It is an inspiriting sight, 
though perhaps we are in some sort glad when it is over, 
and the ‘sun is shining and all shapes of life evolving 
overhead.” (p. 200). 

Passing to a later time, we see much that is attractive ; 
but I will only mention what will move some of us most of 
all. We may have known something of it, and guessed a 
little more ; it is here to be seen by all who can read this 
book with sympathetic eyes: namely, Sidgwick’s singular 
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5 truthfulness. Of course this does not mean merely that he 
c did not tell lies, or profess doctrines that he did not believe ; 
d it means that, beyond most other men, and, I fancy, beyond 
most other philosophers, he was honest with himself. A little 
: self-deceit or self-mystification over the great ultimate 
“ problems of philosophy and religion, is it not very common, 
© very easy, and even very excusable? Down here, among 
ll mundane matters, beliefs which are the offspring of desire 
0 fare badly. They come into collision with hard facts, and 
n they perish soon. But up in those aerial regions where 
ut most of us soon feel dizzy, I fear that it is otherwise. A 
‘ small change in a delicate scheme of values, a little shifting 
) 


of scarcely ponderable weights, or of measures that can 
never be absolutely rigid, may satisfy the cravings of the 
be heart without offending the head, unless that head be trained 
to severe sincerity. Now a very slight degree of moral 
Ly obliquity, hardly enough to be seriously condemned, might, 


- so it seems to me, have made Sidgwick the most plausible 
at and popular of modern sophists, or (it is the same thing) of 
- modern prophets. All other requisites were there: ingenuity, 
ns subtlety, resource, circumspection, erudition, besides a re- 
a 


serve of rhetorical and literary power upon which he seldom 
1e drew. Even by way of exercise for our imagination, we 
could not suppose him capable of maintaining what he did 


if not believe; but, had it not been for his perfect probity, 
“i and that vigilant self-criticism which, so I gather from the 
ai public papers, has come as a surprise to some of those who 
st knew and revered him, he might, as others often do, have 
ve forgotten the exact point where proof ended, and only hope 
1g remained. And then what a sophist or what a prophet he 
us might have been, and what a ‘school’ he might have 
it, founded ! 
T, The temptation was not wanting. In choosing to be a 
1g philosopher, he had chosen a thorny path. I do not know 
that a philosopher’s career must needs be exceptionally 
a) arduous. Whether it requires better brains and harder 
of labour to write a good book on philosophy than to write 
he a good book on physics, I cannot say.. But if you take 
11S philosophy very seriously, it may distress you in a manner 
ar in which you will never be distressed by chemistry or 
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philology or jurisprudence. The riddle of the universe may 
oppress and persecute you as no minor puzzles will, especi- 
ally if you are truly solicitous about the welfare of your 
fellows, and the time is one when old theories and creeds 
are called in question on every hand. Sidgwick took philo- 
sophy very seriously : as seriously, I should suppose, as it 
was ever taken ; and it is not precisely of the ‘ consolations 
of philosophy’ that this book will make us think, but 
rather of the burden of thought. There is a good deal of 
Weltschmerz (p. 277) in it. Sidgwick felt 


“The heavy and the weary weight 
Of all this unintelligible world.” 


Or rather, we ought to say, of this morally irrational world. 
Unless certain theses could be established, the universe was 
for him morally chaotic, and therefore distressful. Perhaps 
we others, we of the grosser clay, who know more of tooth- 
ache than of Weltschmerz, cannot fully make his feelings 
ours. Moreover, I can see no room for pity here. We 
read of a very happy life. Fate aimed at Sidgwick—to her 
credit be it said—no one of her crushing blows. But 
what, so I think, we may all admire, is the watchful 
honesty which will not suffer any hope, however ardent, 
or any desire, however noble, to give itself the airs of proof. 
‘Well, wrote Sidgwick in 1891, ‘I myself have taken 
service with Reason, and I have no intention of deserting. 
At the same time I do not think that loyalty to my 
standard requires me to feign a satisfaction in the service 
which I do not really feel.’ These words give us the core 
of the matter, which is stated more fully and with more 
emotion elsewhere. Is it painful reading? Not wholly 
painful, I think, especially if we remember, as at this point 
we must, that the We/tschmerz and the long continued con- 
flict between head and heart did not cripple Sidgwick, or 
make of him a moral valetudinarian, but rather seem to 
have braced him for the service, the active, cheerful, spon- 
taneous service, of his fellow men. In an able, appreciative, 
and affectionate review of this book, I saw it suggested 
that some ‘ paradox’ has been set before us in this quarter. 
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It may be so. I have no skill in psychology, theoretic or 
applied ; and certainly I could not sum up the character of 
Henry Sidgwick in any form of words. Still it seems to 
me that, somehow or another, all that we now learn blends 
with all that we remember. Rare the total result may be ; 
but it is harmonious. Complex the character may be ; and 
yet, in another sense, it is beautifully simple. 

The prediction ‘of the fate of Memoirs is, I should 
imagine, a peculiarly hazardous kind of prophecy ; and 
perhaps it should never be undertaken by those who knew, 
even at a distance, the men whose lives are in question. 
Yet may we hope with some confidence that, even when 
many years have gone by, this book will still have for a few 
discerning readers some part of the charm that it has for 
many of us now. The whole of that charm they can never 
know ; but they may at least see that one of the acutest, 
profoundest and most influential thinkers of our time was 
a true and good and noble man ; and in some degree they 
may feel that he is even for them an encouraging master, a 
wise counsellor, and a delightful companion. 


F. W. MAITLAND 
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HE heart does not beat quicker at the names of 

Rostock and Wismar, nor does the finger find them 
instinctively on the map. They slumber in one of Europe’s 
backwaters—too far east, or north, or something—where 
even Baedeker gets drowsy, and sows imaginary tram lines 
along the deserted streets. ‘The lover of the Baltic style 
of architecture will visit them ; and so will he who studies 
the rise and fall of the Hanseatic League. But the really 
nice person will only take them on the way to Stralsund ; 
and why should he go there? The country is flat, the 
sea shallow, the fourth-class railway carriages far from 
comfortable ; and the Baltic style itself has been compared 
in fretful moments to a Gruyere cheese. 

Rostock, with a reputation for bustle, lies eight miles 
from the mouth of the Warnow. It is a test town. If the 
tourist is happy here, and can love its huge pallid churches, 
he will be happy elsewhere. The centre of interest is the 
Neumarkt, every house in which has a gable. Here is 
the inn of The Sun (admirable), the inn of The Moon 
(almost too quaint), the inn of Russa (fashionable but dear : 
three marks for a bed), the decadent art-shop full of 
Toteninsels, the manly art-shop, full of prancing Majesties, 
and, loitering in front of these, undergraduates, for Rostock 
is a University town. The gable gains by repetition : 
two go for nothing, ten for very little. But the Neu- 
markt must contain dozens ; and therefore, grey as it is, 
prosaic as are its details, it is picturesque. 

Either art-shop sells picture post-cards of the Grand 
Duke of Mecklenburg-Schwerin, whose palace is hard 
by. His chest is broad, but not as broad as Majesty's ; 
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his medals and his moustache will never come as thick, 
nor his war horse prance so perpendicularly. All this 
is as it should be; but it makes the young fellow look 
headachy and sad. He would like to be first in his own 
town. He would like to have a nicer palace. He would 
rather it did not carry you back to the Westbourne 
Grove. He is grieved when you hurry away from it to 
the margarine factory and exclaim: “ Now here is some- 
thing worth seeing at last.” For the pigs of Rostock 
become margarine in a fair patrician mansion, pleasingly 
proportioned, delicately carved, and adorned with Vigila 
et Ora, and other wise remarks. Do not censure them 
for this. They had to go somewhere; and in Rostock you 
find an old house quicker than a new one. Moreover, 
margarine is a Hanseatic article—or would be if the 
Hansa League still existed. Those Baltic merchants loved 
pigs, and herrings, and beer, and all that stoutens man’s 
body, or makes his heart glad in a northern way. They 
ate, and grew fat, and were not ashamed. They knocked 
the King of Denmark over when he tried to catch their 
herrings. The Holy Roman Emperor strolled northward ; 
and they knocked him over too. And at last, outside their 
pew in the church of St. Nicolas at Stralsund, instead of 
carving Vigila et Ora, they carved this: 


“* He who’s no merchant, stop without, 
Or else I'll hit him on the snout.” 


Ponder these things, and consider which is incongruous : 
the Grand Duke or the margarine. 

Sentiment is vindicated ; but the fact remains that there 
is very little to see in Rostock—much that is old, but little 
that is beautiful. When the merchants made a great con- 
scious effort (as at Liibeck, where they were determined to 
go one better than the bishop, and built the Marien Kirche 
in consequence)—they succeeded. But they never builded 
better than they knew. They never stray into immortality, 
like the Italians. They ate their dinners and won their 
battles. But they were seldom anxious over beauty, and 
never stumbled on it unawares. 
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Perhaps there was more anxiety at Wismar. There is 
certainly more charm. It has not the pleasant situation of 
Rostock, nor has it the same profusion of old houses. But 
the churches are splendid ; and even the absence of water is 
a gain, for it leads to water-works. Water-works are common 
enough. But they were not so common in the sixteenth 
century ; and that is the date of the Wismar building. It 
is quite small, and, standing as it does in the corner of the 
market place, might easily be ignored, or mistaken for a 
newspaper kiosk. The core of it consists of a mysterious 
mass, ribbed and twisted—presumably the cistern, but such 
a cistern as no plumber saw in his wildest dreams. This 
is encircled by an arcade and gratings, with Renaissance 
sculpture at the angles, and a long Latin poem for a frieze. 
How the cistern worked, if at all, and how many gallons, if 
any, it contained, are interesting questions for the enquiring 
mind. ‘The Latin poem does not attack them, being occu- 
pied with the sanitary authorities and their pursuit of the 
reluctant nymph. The situation is quite Ovidian. First 
this went wrong, then that: it seemed as if they would 
never catch her, or only catch her muddy. Towards the 
last couplet she yields, and the “ Wismarii Patres” 


“ Bring (with the help of God) fresh water that is not 
brackish, 
Bring it in quite little pipes, all from the lake of 
Schwerin.” j 


These water-works are nicely seen from the Of Swede, a 
fifteenth-century restaurant hard by. Or one can eat round 
the corner, in the Wadekin Hotel, whose gable dates from 
1363. After a heavy dinner, one moves across the market 
place to look at the splendid group of buildings that adjoins 
it on the west. This group contains two churches of 
cathedral size, a palace in the style of the Italian Renaissance, 
and, most wonderful of all, the Alte Schule. Here is a 
pageant of warm colour which shifts from ruddy brown to 
pink, a frank avowal of material in which the very restora- 
tions have dignity. Crude new bricks, the bricks of our 
Surrey suburbs, look strangely beautiful when set in the 
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midst of bricks that were crude and new some hundreds of 
years ago. There is no nicety of contour: a tower will try 
to be a spire, and then blunder back into a tower again. 
There is no hint of the city’s personality, of her Presiding 
Genius : one town, if sensible, is very like another ; and it 
is not likely that a Wismarian father of twenty stone was 
severed by any spiritual gulf from a father of the same 
weight in Rostock. There is only brick. But, whereas the 
Rostock brick was pallid, and built churches the colour of 
King’s Cross station, the brick of Wismar is red, and builds 
her into glory that is everlasting, because it can be for ever 
renewed. 

The palace (not of brick) would, after all, be better in 
Italy ; and as for the churches, there are finer in Liibeck, 
though even Liibeck does not mass them in such splendour. 
But the Alte Schule is unique. 

Mathematically described, the Alte Schule is a rhom- 
boidal parallelopiped of black and red bricks; irreverently 
described, it is like a long narrow cardboard box, which a 
naughty child has sat squashy at the corners ; reverently 
described, it is a hollow slice of fairy land, wherein should 
pace a queen, looking out through fairy windows upon a 
dull, rectangular world. It has the strange distinction of 
fantasy—stranger than ever in the midst of so many solid 
churches, solid houses, and four-square jokes—a fantasy 
which no restoration can destroy, for it depends, not on 
humoursome details, but on the building’s very ground 
plan. Long, narrow, askew, with frequent windows on 
either side, and a tiny, stair-like gable at the end, it is as 
dainty as a jest in the music of Mozart, and as impossible 
to describe -in writing. The Baltic stylist at Wismar, or it 
may be the spirit that presided over the trend of Wismar’s 
streets, has produced a thing of beauty that is just a little 
unlike any other beautiful thing in the world. 

From Wismar the railway, following the course of the 
quite little pipes, goes southward to Schwerin. But 
Schwerin is no bourgeois town; and its glories are another, 


and possibly a greater matter. 
E. M. Forster 
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EFORE the run was half over, to my great dis- 

appointment I found my horse going lame; and, 
dismounting, I stood and watched the hounds streaming 
away over the hill, the Master close behind them. It 
had been a day of blowing mists and rain; and they 
were soon out of sight. I turned sadly, and began to 
retrace my steps, walking beside my horse. 

It was a wild and bitter edge of moorland that we 
were on—broken here and there by limestone and crags, 
and beset with dull-gleaming pools. The heather was bare 
and brown, and rustled in the wind; and there seemed no 
colour anywhere, till one looked closer and saw the green 
enamel of the mosses which grew among it. 

The mist kept blowing past me, now thin and transparent 
like a veil, and now almost impenetrable; but below, where 
one could catch sight of the valley, the torn sky on the 
horizon showed suffused with a faint glow of coppery rose. 

I had walked for about a mile along the ridge, and 
then down a long slope of white land to the south-east, 
when I suddenly heard what seemed the cry of a child. I 
was making for a shepherd’s cottage just below a British 
camp I had noticed as we passed before, where I hoped 
I might be able to leave my horse for the night, and 
perhaps borrow the shepherd’s pony to take me back to 
the Redesdale Arms. For to lead my poor lame beast across 
some five or six miles of boggy moorland in the growing 
darkness, was not an inviting prospect. 

Probably the shepherd’s child had strayed too far and 
was now frightened, and had lost her way in the driving 
mist. Yes; there she was—a little wild red-haired creature 
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running towards me. She came up to me impetuously, 
crying aloud, with a torrent of words which I could not 
understand, and broken with quick sobs. Her hair was so 
unkempt and so blown by the wind, that I could hardly 
see her small freckled face and bright grey-green eyes. 

I took her by the hand and tried to soothe her, telling 
her I was going to the cottage and would lead her safely 
home; but she tore her hand away and sprang to a distance, 
and, with more incomprehensible words and cries, seemed 
to urge me to follow her instead of seeking my guidance. 

So wild a little creature I thought I had never seen ; 
her clothes were indescribably torn and ragged, her brown 
legs bare, and she seemed more like some small wild animal 
than a human child. 

I made a few steps towards her ; she waited till I was 
almost within touch of her, and then fled away from me 
with the same passionate signs of distress and wildness. She 
seemed to flit over the broken ground like a Will-o’-the- 
wisp; and, encumbered with my lame horse, I followed her 
with some difficulty, calling to her in vain to lessen her 
fear of me. 

For a moment or two I lost her in the mist ; and then, 
as it cleared again, I saw at a little distance and by a great 
stone what looked like a figure lying on the ground. I 
pulled my horse’s reins over his head and left him standing, 
and ran forward uncertainly. The child had disappeared ; 
and, as I drew near, I saw that the thing I had seen by the 
stone was the body of a Roman soldier lying on the heather. 
I stood still in amazement ; but I saw the gleam of the 
eagle-crested helmet; and then horror took me by the 
throat when I saw the face, for it was battered and beaten 
out of all human semblance. I could not move; but I 
turned my sickened eyes from it, and then I saw the heather 
and the grasses moving, and the figure of a woman who 
dragged herself, with incredible pain and slowness, towards 
it. Her hands grasped the heather tufts, as she drew her 
half-naked and wounded body nearer to him. Her red hair, 
which was wild and tangled like the child’s, was blackened 
and drenched with blood; and she left a dark and cruel 
stain on the grasses as she moved nearer. 
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With a last superhuman and fearful effort, she reached 
the feet of the dead man, and laid her head upon them, 
covering them and her face with her blood-soaked hair. 

I was so gripped by fear, by some power which held me 
motionless, that I could not speak nor stir. 

The thing I thought I saw was so mad and wild, that, 
unknowing what I did, I fell forward in the grass on my 
knees. 

When I could raise my head again, the kindly blowing 
clouds had hidden the sight of horror ; and before me I 
saw only the grey stones and the brown heather. 

Then, once more, I heard the child’s cry behind me ; 
and, turning my head, I saw on the ridge above me the 
figure of a man, gigantic in the mist. Half naked he 
seemed—or clad in ragged skins, and I thought I saw a 
great stone in his hand. With the other, he caught up the 
child who ran to him, and, flinging her over his shoulder, 
was gone in the mist..... 


“Yell hev lost the hounds, sir, I ’spect, or mevvies 
ye’ve had a fall?” said a voice at my side ; and, my dazed 
senses returning to me, I rose to my feet, and found the 
shepherd and his black and white dogs beside me. 

“Yes,” I said, confusedly. ‘ I—I—my horse is lamed, 
I think. I left him standing close by.” 

We walked together to where my horse was grazing 
quietly ; and, taking the bridle, I followed the shepherd 
down the hill. “If yell come wi’ me, sir,” he said, “ Pl 
put in your horse, and mevvies ye'll be glad of a sup of 
something yersel’, for it’s a coldish day and ye’re wet.” And 
he walked beside me, his simple homely talk of the weather 
and his dogs comforting my trembling spirit wonderfully. 

What strange trick had my brain been playing me? Or 
had indeed some old cruel secret of the hills been revealed 
to me for a moment, and then jealously withdrawn again 
into their stricken hearts ? 

The cottage kitchen was bright with firelight ; and a 
kettle was bubbling on the peats. ‘The missus must be 
out,” he said; “but she won’t be long. I doubt she'll 
mevvies be fetching in the milk.” 
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Joe Hedley offered me the loan of his pony, which I 
gladly accepted, and also the offer of his company as far as 
the track which would take me down on to the main road 
at Greenchesters ; and, as the darkness was gathering fast 
and the mist turning to steady rain, I reluctantly rose to go. 
The door latch lifted ; and the shepherd’s wife came in and 
greeted me kindly in her high-cadenced Northumbrian 
voice. ‘I was out after the bairn,” she said ; “she will be 
running on the hill at all times and seasons ; and I feared 
for her in the mist.” 

As she moved into the light of the window, I noticed 
with a foolish start that her head was covered with a mass 
of glorious red hair, glowing like copper, though it was 
blown by the wind, and hanging in wet and heavy masses on 
her neck. The shepherd went out to saddle the pony ; and 
I looked at her more closely, thinking, with a silly trembling 
at my heart, of the wet red hair I had seen an hour ago. 
Her dress was neat and clean ; and I saw that she wore, on 
a piece of black cord or ribbon round her neck, a curious 
metal ornament or coin. I was staring at it half uncon- 
sciously when Joe came back. 

*Ye’re looking at my wife’s locket,” he said; ‘it’s a 
queer old thing she picked up on the hillside, close to yon 
big stone where I met you. It’s Roman, they say; and 
she’s just taken a fancy to wear it, though it’s an ugly thing, 
I tell her, and I’d soon as not buy her a bonnier when I’m 
away over to the mart—but she’s a fancy for it,” he said, 
laughing. 

“* May I look at it,” I said; and she came near me 
without shyness, and held it out without taking it off her 
neck. It was a metal badge of the Sixth Legion. 

I thanked her, and bade her good-bye ; and she stood at 
the door to see us go, and, turning to wave my hand to her, 
I saw a red-haired child clinging to her skirts . . . I rode 
up more than once again during my brief holiday, to see 
my new friend, Joe Hedley ; for I had taken a great liking 
to him, and I must own I felt a certain curiosity about his 
wife, though this lessened on a nearer acquaintance with 
her, for she seemed a quiet, almost dull young woman, her 
wonderful hair being the only striking thing about her. 
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It was not till a year or two later that I again visited the 
Redesdale Arms, and asked my host for news of the shepherd 
and his wife. 

“ Ah, sir,” he said, “and did you nivvor see aal about 
the tarr’ble double tragiddy in the newspapers? Why, I 
thought the whole country would hear of it—but mevvies 
in Lunnon these things is not so uncommon as hereabouts. 
Why, it’s a sad story, surely—and Joe, puir lad, we’ve never 
heard no more of him—he got awa clever, he did—and 
little gal with him—he was alwis varra set on the bairn— 
and aal the pollis after him too. Well, well, women is 
queer ones—and she such a decent body too, seemingly » 

“Why, what happened?” said I. ‘ Did she leave him?” 

“ Lave him ; aye—that she did ; but twas Joe that did 
for her—puir misguidit lass—and her lover too. 

“ Well—I'll tell ye aal about it—Ye must know that 
last year the soldiers—from Newcassel, they had a camp 
over E way, an’ were aal about the country-side sham- 
fightin’ and scoutin’ and such-like, and one o’ them—a 
bonny fine lad he was too, he meets with Mistress Hedley 
and was ower much taken up with her—an’ well, the upshot 
of it wes he wes oot courtin’ her one day up at Burn End, 
and Joe he’d come home earlier than usual from the mart at 
Bellingham, an’ he find them together—an’ well—he’d had 
his suspicions nae doot, and he’d took his gun along with 
him—an’ he shoots them baith, and leaves them lying on 
the heather by a great stone, and then he fetches the bairn 
and wins awa wiv her an’ aal—and that’s the last we’ve 
heard of him. 

“They found his gun on the table, and a bit paper and 
he’d written—‘ God forgive me, but I'll hae nae whore for 
my wife.’ TThere’s a new shepherd up at Burn End now, 
‘Tom Hall’ they ca’ him, if ye’ve a mind to go and look 
him up.” 

But I had no mind or heart to ride again on that tragic 
hillside, lest the merciful veil which hid those fateful secrets 
should be once more drawn aside, and Atropos shew me her 
dread face. 








Marna PEASE 
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TAXATION OF THE LIQUOR TRADE’ 


HE impolicy of handing over to private persons, or 
groups of persons, valuable properties created by the 
formal or informal activities of the public, is nowhere more 
manifest than in our existing system of licences for the sale 
of alcoholic liquors. By lavishing public gifts upon 
brewers and distillers, or their bondsmen, we have built 
up a trade whose pecuniary interests are, in many diverse 
ways, opposed to the public welfare, and which is enabled 
to defend and to promote these anti-social interests by 
using this public largesse to checkmate every attempt 
at effective public control. The economic and _ political 
strength of “the Trade” is so redoubtable, that even the 
stoutest Liberal Government quails before the prospect of a 
frontal attack upon so well-equipped and so ubiquitous a foe. 
The proposal unfolded by Messrs. Rowntree and 
Sherwell in the opening volume of their great work may be 
regarded as a flank movement, aiming to remove from the 
enemy the public subsidies upon which it has battened in 
the past, and, so, to reduce its power of effective resistance 
against other methods of public control. The most rigorous 
scientific analysis is applied to the discovery and measure- 
ment of the publicly-created income which it is proposed 
to reclaim; and the manifold irrationality and wastefulness 
of the present economy of licence duties are set forth with 
a most convincing array of illustrations. Using the com- 
parative method, our authors show that the experiments in 


high and scientifically-graded duties, applied in other States 


1 The Taxation of the Liquor Trade. By Joseph Rowntree and Arthur 
Sherwell. Vol. I (Public houses, Hotels, Restaurants, Theatres, Railway Bars 
and Clubs), London: Macmillan & Co., 1906. 
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of Anglo-Saxon origin, our self-governing colonies and the 
United States, indicate the existence of an annual income of a 
good many million pounds, monopoly-profits of “the Trade,” 
which can, by a judicious process of licence duties, be 
transferred to our national exchequer. England's Treasure 
in her Liquor Licences, which might have been the title of 
this work, doubtless has a sinister significance to many 
minds. Many would prefer to watch this treasure melt 
away, and are even reluctant to see the State dabbling her 
hands so deeply in “tainted money.” But, so long as the 
drink traffic survives, it is not merely financially expedient, 
but morally obligatory, for the State to secure for public 
use the values due to legal restrictions on the sale of liquor. 
There are two chief reasons why this source of public 
revenue has been so much neglected. Historically, the 
licensing system grew up, not as a measure of finance, but 
of police, conceived and directed in the cause of public order. 
In the second place, when brewing had ceased to be a 
domestic industry, it passed with great rapidity into the 
condition of a highly-organised and very profitable capitalist 
industry, sucking its profits, not from the visible tyranny 
of a single class, but from the voluntary cheerful submission 
of the entire body of the people, following one of the 
strongest bents of conservative consumption. The weak, 
diffused, hardly conscious interest of the general public, was 
thus confronted by the concentrated conscious interest of a 
rich business class.) When Temperance became a genuine 
and vocal force in popular life, it frittered away in futile fan- 
aticism the moral and political energy which might have 
been effective along some carefully-explored path of gradual 
reform. Hence “the Trade” has been able, not merely to 
hold its own, but greatly to strengthen its profitable 
monopoly during the past generation. . 
Although, more than half a century ago, the Liverpool 
Licensing Magistrates set out a powerful plea for high 
licensing, while more than a third of a century ago Mr. 
Bruce proposed that system of ‘‘ public tender” for licences, to 
which our authors revert to-day, “the Trade” has always 
succeeded in defending itself against attempts to encroach 
upon its privilege. Even the well-meant endeavour of Mr. 
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Gladstone, in his 1880 Budget, was defeated by a con- 
junction of trade cunning and circumstances; and “a 
golden opportunity was lost for adjusting anomalies that 
were serious then, and that since have become a fiscal 
scandal.” 

It is important to realise that “the Trade” is closer, 
stronger, richer, and relatively more lightly-taxed now, than 
it was in 1880. During this last period, the number of 
public houses in the United Kingdom has been reduced by 
5,225, the population has increased by nearly eight millions, 
and the national expenditure on drink has increased by 
£23,000,000. This in itself implies that the possession of 
a licence is a more lucrative privilege than it was a quarter 
of a century ago. But that is not all. By allowing the 
freer use of substitutes for hops, malt, and other brewing 
requisites, the Government has enabled “the Trade” to take 
full advantage of cheaper raw materials, while at the same 
time raising the retail price of beer and spirits by lowering 
the strength or quality. “The Trade” has thus been gainer 
at both ends. 

Though no means exist for the accurate estimate of the 
profits earned by “the Trade” as a whole, a strong body of 
cumulative evidence supports the view, that the average 
earnings of the paid-up capital must be enormously in 
excess of that paid on capital in ordinary competitive 
business. A Stock Exchange list of dividends during the 
ten years 1895-1904, paid in forty-four brewing and dis- 
tilling companies, gives 9°2 per cent. as the average dividend, 
while another, more exhaustive list of company dividends for 
1903, gives the slightly higher figure of 9°6 percent. When 
it is borne in mind that these figures are necessarily derived 
from reports of companies, many, if not most, of which 
have watered their capital heavily, we begin to realise 
something of the probable dimensions of the surplus profit 
created by the State and enjoyed by “the Trade.” 

The entire scheme of licence duties is a maze of intri- 
cate irrationality and injustice. The assumption of rateable 
values as a basis of assessment for licence duties, the methods 
of ascertaining rateable values, the operation of a scale of 
duties according to which houses of an annual value below 
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£10 pay 60 per cent. in licence duty, while houses approach- 
ing £5,000 pay only 1°3 per cent., the discrimination between 
town and rural publicans, the practical immunity enjoyed 
by great hotels, theatres, and music halls, the tax-dodging 
practised by railroads in the station-bars and their sale of 
liquor upon trains, the foolish, injurious exemptions enjoyed 
by clubs—wherever one touches the machinery for the 
retail sale of liquor, the glaring anomalies of our existing 
licensing system stand out, 

Whether we regard the problem primarily from the 
standpoint of public revenue, or from that of public order, 
a firm, bold, comprehensive treatment is required. Our 
authors produce a formidable mass of evidence in support 
of an organised high licence duty applied to every sort of 
retail vendor. It is shown that, in every one of our self- 
governing colonies, far larger licence duties are exacted than 
here, though the less general habit of strong drink makes 
licences'less valuable. But the most varied fund of accurate 
information is derived from the United States, where many 
experiments in high licence have been tried in recent years. 
Comparing towns of equal population in the United 
Kingdom with those in the various States of the Union, 
we learn that “the average licence duty for public houses 
in the American towns is more than five times as much as the 
average in similar towns in this country.” If we take the 
more advanced industrial States, with large city populations, 
the contrast is even more remarkable. If the yield of our 
duties per 1,000 of the city population was raised to the 
level of similar groups in Massachusetts, the increase to 
our public revenue would be £8,401,000 per annum. If 
the standard of New York State were taken, an increase 
amounting to over {14,000,000 would accrue to our 
Exchequer from the urban districts alone. ‘ As a matter 
of fact, the annual revenue from liquor licences in the single 
city of New York exceeds, by upwards of £100,000, the 
total annual revenue from liquor licences in the whole of the 
United Kingdom.” 

Even when due allowance has been made for the higher 
rates of customs and excise imposed in this country, it 
appears that “the Trade” bears far more taxation in America 
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than here. A comparison with the United States as a whole 
shows, that the same rate of taxation adopted here would 
raise an increased revenue of more than eight millions ; 
while the higher scale in New York State would yield an 
annual increase in the present liquor and licence duties of 
twenty-seven and a half millions, or even more, if the special 
war taxes of the last few years were remitted, and the com- 
parison with America were placed upon the ante bellum 
level. 

Notwithstanding the heavier taxation laid on the pro- 
duction and sale of liquor in the United States and most of 
our colonies, there is reason to believe that the capital in 
the brewing and distilling trade in these countries affords a 
handsome return to investors. The taxes are there borne 
with comparative ease. It is not of course necessary to 
assume that taxes up to the New York level or beyond 
could justly or productively be applied in this country : 
retail prices are generally much higher in American saloons 
than in this country, and probably a larger margin exists 
between cost of production and selling price, on which 
taxation will lie. But, while this consideration invalidates 
any precise application of American standards, foreign and 
colonial experience certainly points to the existence of a 
great taxable fund of surplus profits, due to the restrictions 
upon competition under our licensing system. A smaller 
number of brewing and distilling businesses are continually 
engaged in handling a larger volume of trade, done at a 
cheapening cost of production and a rising level of prices 
per unit of gravity ; a diminishing number of larger and 
more economically managed houses do the bigger business 
of the supply of liquor to a growing population. Hence 
arises a constantly growing increment of profit, unearned by 
publican or brewer, earned or created by two sets of social 
conditions, one affecting the supply of, the other the demand 
for, alcoholic liquor, both receiving the official stamp of the 
licensing authority. 

Justice and social expediency agree in marking out this 
fund for taxation. The proposal which commends itself to 
Messrs. Rowntree and Sherwell is summarised by them in 
the following propositions : 
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“That it is in the interests of revenue, and of 
Temperance, to substitute for the present basis of taxa- 
tion a system of public tender, whereby the monopoly 
value of licences may be automatically determined, and 
the recurrence of the compensation difficulty be pre- 
vented. 

“That, as a first step towards the recovery of 
the full monopoly value of licences, and as a means 
of securing to the State full and absolute control over 
all licences, a time-notice should be given to all holders 
of existing licences, in final and definitive settlement of 
all claims to ‘ equitable consideration.’ 

“‘ That the liquor licence duties should be at once 
revised and considerably increased, so as to secure an 
adequate commutation fund and increased revenue to 
the State.” 


Suppose that, in pursuance of this policy, the State and 
the municipalities were placed in possession of a large new 
source of revenue, amounting to, say, {12,000,000 or 


£15,000,000 a year. Would this imperil the cause of 
Temperance, as is sometimes urged? It is strange to find 
many Temperance advocates answering this question in 
the affirmative. Do they suggest that Mr. Asquith, or 
another able Chancellor of the Exchequer, will, in the 
present interests of public finance, object to Temperance 
reforms which reduce the Drink Bill, ignoring entirely the 
consideration that such increase of temperance will reduce 
the public expenditure on Poor Law and the prison system, 
while it will, by enhancing the productivity of labour, 
increase the general yield of taxes upon income, property, 
and various other taxable funds? We are surely justified 
in holding that neither national nor municipal statesmen 
will be so blindly ignorant as to ignore this side of the 
equation in the Temperance policy. 

One point, an economic one, is left in doubt by Messrs. 
Rowntree and Sherwell. Will the brewers and publicans 
be able to throw all or any of the increased licence duties 
on the consumer, by raising retail prices or reducing the 
strength or quality of the liquor? The writers hold (p. 430) 
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that such increase in taxation as has taken place since 1880 
has “been paid, not by ‘the Trade’ but by the consumer,” 
pointing to the fact that in recent years the gravity of beer 
has been reduced, and spirits have been diluted and deterior- 
ated. ‘The Trade,” in fighting increased taxes, has always 
declared its intention and its ability to make the consumer 
pay the tax. The brewers and distillers will undoubtedly 
try the same economic bluff against the new proposal of 
high licence duties, seeking to alarm the drinking public 
by the prospect of a large advance in prices, and a fall in 
strength and quality of drink. But, if we are right in 
regarding the liquor trade as consisting practically in a 
group of local and national “ monopolies,” earning abnor- 
mally high profits because they are enabled to fix the price 
of drinks above the limit which free competition would pre- 
scribe, it cannot be true that “the Trade” will throw on the 
consumer all, or any considerable share, of the new taxation. 
The taxation of 1880 did not really enable or oblige “the 
Trade” to reduce the gravity of beer. Had there been no 
such taxation, it could, and probably would, have reduced 
the gravity just the same: it was a case of post hoc, non 
propter hoc. A beer monopolist has no more real power 
to shift a direct tax imposed upon his surplus profits, than 
a land-owner to shift a tax on his rent. He sometimes makes 
a pretext of a new burden to claim a rise in rent or price 
which he could otherwise have got ; that is all. 

Possibly Messrs. Rowntree and Sherwell look to the rise 
of retail prices, following high licence duties, for a reduction 
in the consumption of drink. But there is no reason why a 
new taxing system, which reduced the profits on brewing 
capital from g to (say) 6 per cent., should make it advan- 
tageous for brewers to raise the retail price of beer. They have 
already fixed a price, not under the pressure of keen competi- 
tion, which they calculate to yield the largest net profit on 
their trade; and the new tax will not obviously make it more 
profitable to raise that price. At any rate, the capacity of the 
brewers to shift the tax on to the consumer, in enhanced price 
or reduced quality, must be comparativelyslight.. If the whole 
or the main part of the high duties can really be thrown 
on the consumer, and the public is convinced that the brewers 
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could make good their threat thus to raise their prices, I can 
assure Messrs. Rowntree and Sherwell that they are labouring 
in vain in proposing this high scale of licence duties. They 
will only succeed if it is quite clearly understood that the 
new taxation will really come out of the surplus profits of 
“the Trade,” not out of the pockets of the drinkers. Person- 
ally I entertain no doubt upon the matter. The brewers 
and distillers will bear the whole, or nearly the whole, of 
the proposed new taxation, and will be unable to make 
good their threats to raise the price or lower the quality of 
the drink. 


J. A. Hoxson 





WHAT IS TRUTH?’ 


HE question “‘ What is truth?” is one which every 

philosopher ought to face, although, unfortunately, 
since Pontius Pilate’s rather ill-timed introduction of it, it 
has become unfashionable to ask it. Mr. Joachim has done 
very well in undertaking a serious and careful discussion of 
the nature of truth. The advocates of any system of philo- 
sophy are too apt to assume its fundamentals as indubitable, 
and devote themselves to the mere development of conse- 
quences. This course is attractive, both because it is easy, 
and because it seems to achieve more in the way of positive 
construction. But, so long as disagreement on fundamentals 
persists, the development of consequences must appear as in 
the main waste labour to those who do not accept the 
premisses. Mr. Joachim’s book is valuable as an attempt 
to establish some of the fundamentals of the Hegelian 
philosophy ; and, whether wholly successful or not, such an 
attempt is almost sure to be a help in defining the issues, and 
in suggesting ways of deciding them. 

The book discusses three different theories of the nature 
of truth, and then proceeds to discuss error. The first theory 
of truth, which is the one the plain man would naturally adopt, 
is that truth consists in the correspondence of our statements 
or beliefs with the facts. This view is open to criticism 
from many pointsof view. Mr. Joachim criticises it on the 
grounds that the “correspondence” involved supposes a 
collection of distinct ‘ facts,” which gives too atomic a view 
of the world, and that there is not really such a separation 
of judgment and outside fact as the theory supposes. In 


1 The Nature of Truth. An Essay by Harold H. Joachim. Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1906. 
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this criticism, he assumes that everything is modified by its 
relations to everything else, so that no two things are really 
independent, and that you cannot speak quite truly about any- 
thing without speaking the whole truth about everything. 
The assumption that everything is modified by its relations 
to everything else, being rejected by the second theory of 
truth which Mr. Joachim examines, is defended in the 
course of the examination of this theory. 

The second theory (which is held by the present 
reviewer) maintains that truth is primarily a property of 
facts, which are something external to minds and to mind. 
“That the earth goes round the sun,” it says, is true, 
independently of whether any one thinks so, and inde- 
pendently of even the mere notion of its being thought. 
The delief that the earth goes round the sun, according to 
this theory, is true in a derivative sense, namely the sense 
that it is a belief in a fact; but the fact itself, the actual 
revolution of the earth round the sun, is something quite 
different from the belief in the fact. 

This theory, as Mr. Joachim points out, stands or falls 
with the view that “experiencing makes no difference to 
the facts.” If I see a banker’s clerk descending from a 
’bus, my seeing him does not turn him into a hippopotamus, 
but leaves him just what he would have been if I hadn’t 
seen him. This is denied by Mr. Joachim, on the ground 
that experiencing a fact is a relation to the fact, and that 
everything is modified by its relations. The view that 
everything is modified by its relations, is, of course, in one 
sense obviously true. But the sense in which it is assumed 
by Hegelians is not the sense in which it is obvious/y true. 
What they mean may, I think, be roughly expressed as 
follows. Suppose A is the father of B. Then, if you try 
to think of A without at the same time thinking of B, you 
are not really thinking about A at all, since paternity to B 
is part of A’s nature. You are thinking instead of an 
abstraction, in which you have omitted paternity to B, 
which is essential to the real A. Similarly, if A, instead of 
being a person, is some fact which B knows, you cannot 
think of A without at the same time thinking of B, since 
“being known to B” is part of A’s nature. It follows, 
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since everything is related, more or less, to everything else, 
that to think quite truly, you must think the whole truth ; 
everything except the whole truth about the whole world 
omits something essential, and thereby fails to be quite true. 

It is astonishing how far-reaching are the consequences 
of this logical doctrine as to relations. It leads straight to 
the view that nothing is quite real except the universe as a 
whole; that time, space, and matter, are unreal abstractions ; 
and that there can be no reality which is not known to 
mind, though it may be unknown to this or that mind. I 
do not mean that Hegelians put forward this doctrine of 
relations as the foundation of their system, I mean that, 
when their arguments are analysed, they are all found to 
assume it, consciously or unconsciously. In Mr. Joachim’s 
, book, the assumption is conscious; but, unfortunately, 
nothing is done to support the assumption, except to show 
that its rejection leads to consequences which are incom- 
patible with it—a characteristic which it shares with other 
assumptions. 

The third view of truth, which Mr. Joachim considers 
better than either of the others, though not quite adequate, 
is the view of truth as coherence. This follows naturally 
from the doctrine that nothing is wholly true except the 
whole truth. Thus, a whole science is truer than any part 
of it; and so on. The essence of truth, in this view, is 
systematic coherence in an organic whole. The difficulty, 
to my mind, of accepting this as more than a criterion is, 
that the meaning of coherence remains obscure, and that 
there is no evidence that there can only be one body of 
coherent propositions. One can imagine quite different 
worlds from the one we live in, just as coherent as this one.! 
As a criterion, coherence, in some sense, is certainly in- 
valuable ; but when used as a criterion, there is always some 
nucleus with which other things have to cohere, the nucleus 
itself being accepted not only on account of its coherence 
with something else. 

The last chapter, on Error, is very interesting, and is 
greatly to be commended for its candour. The problem of 

1 Mr. Joachim endeavours to show that this is impossible; but I fail to see 
any force in his argument (see p. 78). 
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error, like the problem of evil, exists only for an optimist. 
If your theory proves that everything is godd and true, it is 
awkward to have to add a postscript to say that after all 
some things are bad and false. The coherence-theory of 
truth, however, provides an opportunity for error which is 
very convenient. Nothing, on this theory, is quite true 
except the whole truth; on the other hand, nothing is 
quite false. Thus error consists in supposing a partial truth 
to be quite true. ‘The erring subject’s confident belief in 
the truth of his knowledge distinctively characterises error, 
and converts a partial apprehension of the truth into falsity.” 
That is to say, error consists solely in rejecting the Hegelian 
doctrine that no single proposition can be quite true. So 
long as you do not reject this doctrine, and yet avoid think- 
ing it quite true, you are safe. This reminds one of the 
Catholic doctrine, that the sin against the Holy Ghost 
consists in the belief that a man can be saved without 
merit, 7.e. in the acceptance of Justification by Faith, which 
is (or rather was) the distinctive dogma of Protestantism. 

But it is difficult to make this theory of error fit the 
facts. Suppose A swears that B committed a murder, and 
B swears he didn’t, when in fact he did. If the jury, not 
being Hegelians, believe that A is speaking quite truly, 
they will surely be less in error than if they believe that B 
is speaking quite truly. Yet, on Mr. Joachim’s theory, both 
beliefs ought to be equally erroneous, since each is a half- 
truth. The jury, to avoid error, ought, whatever the 
evidence, to decide that B is half guilty and half not-guilty ; 
and the judge ought to sentence him to be half hanged and 
half acquitted. But it will be unnecessary actually to pass 
sentence. For, if everything is a half-truth, everybody must 
be half hanged and half acquitted; and the operation of the 
law is superfluous. 

These farcical deductions are, of course, avoided by the 
theory of degrees of truth. Although everybody is more or 
less hanged, some are much more hanged than others. This 
doctrine has difficulties of its own, especially the difficulty, 
which is fully faced and discussed by Mr. Joachim, that if 
no single truth is quite true, it cannot be quite true that no 
truth is quite true. This difficulty, inherent in the conten- 
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tion that only the whole truth is wholly true, leads Mr. 
Joachim to the admission, that the coherence-theory is not 
quite adequate, and that his result is mainly negative. 
Nevertheless he says: ‘‘ That the truth itself is one, and 
whole, and complete, and that all thinking and all experi- 
ence moves within its recognition and subject to its manifest 
authority ; this I have never doubted.” 

The book is thoroughly self-consistent, and is a well- 
sustained endeavour to probe what is perhaps the most 
difficult of all problems. Agreement among philosophers is 
not to be expected; but it is desirable that each of the great 
types of philosophy should render its foundations explicit. 
And to this process Mr. Joachim has made a most useful 
contribution. 

B. RussELL 


A HISTORY OF MODERN LIBERTY ' 


N these two volumes Dr. Mackinnon sustains the repu- 

tation which his works on Edward III. and French 
History have already secured him. It is a reputation which 
will make this book more ready of acceptance among the 
general public, than it will or ought to be to the student. 
For the serious student these volumes will be found to be of 
small service ; they contain little that is new, and that little 
is by no means invariably true. Mr. Andrew Lang, for 
instance, is a scholar of far too great a name both for 
accuracy and learning to have his views on John Knox and 
the Scottish Reformation dismissed in the summary fashion 
which seems to suit Dr. Mackinnon ; nor is the right by 
which the portrait of Knox appears in life-size, while many 
others are miniatures, at all evident to the Southerner. 

The book professes to be a history of modern liberty ; 
and that the general reader will find in it very much that is 
of interest is undoubted. In estimating a work like this, it 

1 A History of Modern Liberty. By James Mackinnon, Ph.D. London : 
Longmans, Green & Co., 1906. 
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is not altogether fair to judge it by a standard, to which it 
clearly was never intended to conform. As we know, the 
very idea of a History of Liberty, which should speak only at 
first hand and cover all the ground, overtasked the learning 
and strained the powers of Acton. It is, in fact, impossible. 
A history of modern liberty, to be complete, must go into 
its origins, must relate the development of those institutions 
by which freedom has been first acquired and then preserved, 
and must, above all, trace the evolution and estimate the 
significance of those ideas which alone make liberty more 
than a phrase, and redeem constitution-mongering from 
futility. To do this, and do it at first hand, is impossible. 
The task is harder than that which Buckle imposed on 
himself, who died before he had got through more than 
about one fifth of what was intended to be only the intro- 
duction to the history of civilisation in England. 

Dr. Mackinnon, however, has taken warning by the 
failure of Buckle and the great book unwritten of Acton, 
and has attempted something quite different. He has tried 
to give us a bird’s-eye view of history, marking especially 
those regions which are most important for the lover of 
liberty. He does this with no charm of style, and with 
little power of impressing his readers with a sense of the 
dignity of his subject. For assuredly no theme can be 
loftier to any one who realises what freedom means, how 
liberty and the need of it involve all that is noblest in 
history, how the pursuit of liberty is an ideal in essence 
spiritual, is, in fact, the quest of the Sang Real in the past, 
and binds together in equal glory the Christian and the 
heathen, the Greek and the Jew. To us, indeed, in the 
twentieth century, the cry seems almost strange ; and the 
call of freedom to her champions rings faint and far-off to 
an age drunk with riches and dazzled with material achieve- 
ment. Ask the clever schoolboy, or the undergraduate 
scholar of to-day, what he means by “liberty”; and he will 
languidly deny that he means anything (which is true), and 
assert that nobody else ever meant anything—which is 
blasphemy. Nothing is more indicative of the degradation 
of ideals, and that throttling of the soul, which are the 
outcome of sheltered lives and stable comfort, than the 
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changed attitude towards causes like Italian freedom, of 
social justice, which has come over, not the average, but the 
picked results of modern education. Liberty may be only 
one of “the spiritual ambitions and imaginative loves” of 
mankind, But it is one so indispensable, that if ever it be 
lost, the others will go too. Nor can, I think, any one 
have had much acquaintance with the intellectual é/ite of 
youth, without seeing how vast a deterioration has set in, 
without observing the numbers of men who have no notion 
of liberty, justice, or truth, save so far as they can make marks 
by writing examination essays thereupon, no interest in any 
ideals save so far as they will obtain them a position in life, 
and very little even of personal ambition except to carry 
them to a competence—and save them from the sneers of 
the respectable. The causes which excited Englishmen a 
generation and a half ago have lost, not so much their 
attraction, as their meaning for our age. We have en- 
shrined a new idol, and worship no longer Liberty but 
Respectability. Until the average Englishman shall learn 
that, however necessary as an expedient, respectability is a 
sorry principle of living, and a yet sorrier object of religion, 
it is not likely that books on Liberty will have many readers. 

For this reason, if for no other, I welcome Dr. Mac- 
kinnon’s work. It testifies a naif belief which is too rare 
to-day. At least the author is interested in freedom, if 
nobody else is; and, if his enthusiasm now and then out-runs 
his knowledge, that is so rare a quality in modern writers 
of history, that we can forgive him a few inaccuracies, and 
perhaps put up with a little prejudice. I do not agree 
with a great deal that he says; I think he has not enough 
sympathy with the medieval world to understand it, and 
too much with Puritanism to discern its limitations. It 
seems to me a very great pity that he should adopt so con- 
temptuous a tone in speaking of scholasticism, and more 
especially of S. Thomas Aquinas, of whom Acton said that 
“not the devil but S. Thomas was the first Whig.” 

The chapter on political theory in the Middle Ages is 
meagre to a degree, though it is well that so much stress 
should be laid on Nicolas of Cusa. The Vindictae Contra 
Tyrannos is attributed to the wrong author, and assigned 
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to the wrong date, unless I am greatly mistaken ; nor can 
I understand why so much attention should be paid 
to Buchanan's little book De ure Regni apud Scotos, and 
so little to others more important. The author does 
not seem always to know what he is doing; and he has a 
habit, most irritating, of quoting at second hand. He 
ought, before he proceeds with this work, to make up his 
mind on one or two points. Is his book designed to be 
institutional history, or political? Or is it to be a history 
of ideas; or is it to be all three? The present two 
volumes hardly make this clear enough. Moreover, it 
seems quite out of place to spend so much time on English 
history, still more Scottish. This book is designed for the 
general reader, who already knows at least something about 
the history of his native country. What he needs to be 
shown is, the history of the idea of liberty all over the 
Western world; the forces that are opposed to it and some- 
times vanquish it; and, above all, its connection with 
religious movements. Nobody will ever understand the 
development of modern liberty, who undervalues the force 
of religious conviction. It may safely be said that, but for 
the intensity of religious conviction, alike in Jesuits, Ana- 
baptists, and Calvinists, there would have been no effective 
barrier to the onward march of the non-moral monster of 
Hobbes and Machiavelli, and that, along with truth, both 
justice and liberty would have been sacrificed for ever to 
efficiency, and the soul of man become enslaved to “ reason 
of State.” It is because Dr. Mackinnon helps us, in part at 
least, to see how this was the case, that his work will prove 
of service to many, despite considerable deficiencies both in 
style and substance. 
J. Nevitte Ficeis 





*.* It is desirable that no contributions should be sent without 
previous communication with the Editor, who cannot undertake 
to return unsolicited MSS. 


Publishers are requested not to send books for review. The 
Editor will venture to apply for copies of such works as it is 
desired to notice. 
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Mrs. Wiseman. 
See page VI for a list of WHITE 


the late 
enone JACOB Honyoaxe’s | COFFEE. _& BLUE 


In making, use Jess quantity, it being 
MOST IMPORTANT BOOKS mueh stronger than ordinary COFFEE, 




















Richard Clay & Sons, Limited, London and Bungay. 

















THE CHRISTIAN WORLD 


(ESTABLISHED 1857) 














Its Religious and Literary Articles are contributed by writers of world-wide 
reputation. Jt gives all the news of the week, and its Chronicle of the Churches 
is an unrivalled survey of the world’s religious activities. It devotes special atten- 
tion to the religious life of Scotland, and always contains current news supplied by 
special correspondents. It is readable rom beginning to end, and is produced by 
a literary staff, all of whom are experts in their own departments. It pub- 
lishes Serial Stories by the most popular writers, and Short Stories of supreme 
interest. Its Parliamentary Sketch is by one of the most brilliant journalists 
of the day. It has correspondents in all parts of the world, and ts one of the 
best informed journals in England. 


The best medium for all kinds of Domestic Advertisements. 
An average of 1,000 advts. weekly. 


A RECOGNISED MEDIUM 


for those requiring Assistants or Servants, Assistants or Servants requiring Situations, 
Businesses To Be Sold or Wanted, Houses or Land To Be Let or old, Board- 
Residence, &c. 
Scale of Charges for Advertisements 


Eight “ee average a Line. 
d. | All other * ti aicecomeaaay 4 lines s. d. 


Situations Wanted, 3 lines ... ... 7 o |} and under , ey Te 
Wanting Servants or Assistants, 3 | Every additional line ase 6 2 
lines ; : 3 6 | Perincl.. ... 3 
Every additional line o 6 | Notices of Births, "Marriages and 
Board and Residence, 3 lines 3 6 Deaths, 6 lines ... das Oe ie 
Every additional line he .. © 6 | Every additional line o 6 


A Reduction of id. per line for a Series of Six or more Insertions. 


Replies to APPROVED Advertisements may be addressed to this Office. No 
charge is made if they are called for, but if to be forwarded 6d. must be added to 
above charges. 


PUBLISHED EVERY THURSDAY. PRICE 1d. 


Obtainable of all Newsagents and Booksellers. 
JAMES CLARKE & Co. 13 & 14, Fleet Street, E.C. 


NEW NOVEL by S. R. CROCKETT 
Ss. R. CROCKETT’S Pn. Sean 
S. R. CROCKETT’S Kid McGhie. 


Ss. R. CROCKETT’S 
New Novel 
Gilt top, 400 pp., 6s. New Novel 


New Novel 
FOUR ILLUSTRATIONS 








‘‘ There is not a dull chapter in the book, and 
some of the descriptive passages are in Mr. 
Crockett's best style... . It is admirably 


constructed and full of excellent material.” — 

EAST ANGLIAN DAILY TIMES. Ss. R. CROCKETT’S 
* Readers will not be likely to complain of lack of 

incident in Mr. Crockett’s latest novel. Kid McGhie. 


There is adventure enough and to spare, . . 

Has sufficient merit to secure for itself that 
degree of popularity which the author's previous 
writings have achieved.” —THE DAILY NEws. 


London: JAMES CLARKE & Co., 18 & 14, Fleet Street, E.C.; and of all Booksellers. 
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MEYER’S 


STANDARD EDITIONS OF CLASSICS 
Edited by Professor Dr. Ernst Elster 
. . | es . . 
Arnim, wer 4 . mae x vol., | Korner, amet ~ a en ian 


ane dit 4 ae D h k edited b Carl Hepp. ‘ae 
Brentano, “%.".2,°%"" | Lenau, “sna. ° 





edited by A. E. Berger. ; edited by F. Bornmiiller. 
1 vol., cloth. 2/- Lessing, 5 vols., cloth. 12/- 





Chamisso, “ies | Ludwig, “sat, att 
Eichendorff,*i.2": | Novalis u. Fouque, 


edited by T. Dohmke. rvol. 2/- 





Gellert, ring vol cloth : ail Platen, edited by Wolff u. Schweizer. 


2vols., cloth. 4/- 








Goethe “— or een edited by W. Seelmana. 
b] we = 15 vols., Reuter, Smal Eaton + gon me 
ot /- 


edited by K. Hei . c ; 
Gotte, “2 25 Reuter, “4,27 Sma 
2/-each. (/n course of publication.) 9 — - 7 vols., 

it clo! lo 


Grillparzer, S vols, cloth ‘101. Riicker * edited by G. Ellinger. 


2 vols., cloth, 4/- + ~ 











Small Edition. 8 vols., 
dited by Karl Zeiss. 16/- 
Fr. Hebbel, 7 4 et gi a. dishes 


— M edited by L. Bellermann. 
edited by Ernst Elster. 7 vols., Schiller, Large Edition. 14 vols., 
cloth. 16/- cloth. 28/- 





ald aan Schiller, °27 5, 








edited by Th. Matthias. .; ald ale 
s vols, cloth. 10) Shakespeare, “sty 4: 
and L. Tieck. Edited by Alois Brandl. 


E. T. A. Hoffmann, “oS = 


edited by F. Schweizer. 3 vols., cloth. 6/- T j e Cc edited by Gotthold Klee. 3 vols., 
H Kl : edited by Erich Re 
. V. eis 9 Schmidt. Small 


Edition. 3 vols., cloth. 6/- Uhl an . are BA — 




















1 edited by Erich 
H. V. Kleis 9 Schmidt. rp Wielan edited by G. L. Klee. 
Edition. 5 vols., cloth. 10/- 9 4 vols., cloth. 8/- 


Above prices for large crown 8vo cloth. Decorated Binding. 
For Finest Half-Leather Binding, half of the indicated prices more. 


MEYER’S STANDARD EDITIONS OF THE CLASSICS 
are well known for their careful editing, excellent paper, printing, binding, and low price. 
Great pains have been taken to secure accurate texts, and each volume contains a biograph- 
ical introduction by a leading scholar, explanatory notes and Variorum readings. The chief 
authors of the best periods of German, English, and Foreign literature are represented in the 
collection, and the renderings of foreign works have been carried out by first-class translators. 
The series is beyond question the best of its kind, and may be confidently recommended 
to English readers. 


Published by Bibliograpbisches Institut, Leipzig and Wien. 
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THE TOURIST’S 


ANNUAL ITALIAN DIRECTORY 


Epitep sy A. D. TANI. 





A HANDBOOK OF MOST PRACTICAL INFORMATION FOR 
ENGLISH-SPEAKING VISITORS TO ITALY. 


CONTENTS. Where to stay. - Where to shop. - What 
to see, how to see it and what it will cost. - Winter and 
Spring Resorts. - The Best Hotels. - Excursions. - 
Amusements. - Characteristics of the Italian Masters. - 
English Books on Italy. - Special sections for Rome, Genoa, 
Florence, Milan, Turin, Naples, Venice, Palermo. - Sports 
Clubs - etc. etc. 


UP-TO-DATE. - CONCISE. - COMPLETE. 





Price: 2 Lire. 


Publishers: E. LOESCHER & Co., 307 Corso Umberto, Rome. 
T. FISHER UNWIN, :« Adelphi Terrace, London. 
a_i) 


To be had also from the leading booksellers in Italy. 














JOURNAL 


ECONOMISTES 


REVUE MENSUELLE 
DE LA SCIENCE ECONOMIQUE ET DE LA STATISTIQUE 


Fondé par J. GUILLAUMEIN 





REDACTEUR EN CHEF 


G. de MOLINARI 


Correspondant de I' Institut 





65° Annee - 1906 





ABONNEMENT . 
France: Unan: 36 fr.; Six mois: 19fr. Union Postale: Un an: 38 fr.; Six mois: 20 fr. 
Les Abonnements partent du 1x** Janvier et du x** Juillet, 
iii 











“IT raise my glass to Fanny” -wxc 


“JT have been trying to discover whether H. DE VERE STACPOOLE, who 
wrote Fanny Lambert, is a man or a woman. Mr. FISHER UNWIN, 
who, as the publisher of the book, ought to know, refers to the author 
as Mr. STACPOOLE. That’s one opinion. On the other hand, the 
amateurishness of the technique, and a certain innocence of style, 
convince me that it is a woman, That is another opinion. Then, 
again, we have the damning fact that the hero never wears evening 
dress. (Two to one on Mister.) But Fanny Lambert herself is so 
delightfully feminine in every word and every letter, and so superior in 
drawing to all the men, that .. . (Evens on Mister and Miss.) How- 
ever, it is no good speculating (though, pace Mr. UNWIN, I would risk a 
shilling on MWzss); one’s duty is, rather, to congratulate the author on 
the ever-fascinating Fanny. The men are not so successful. Charles 
Bevan, for instance, is said to be twenty-three, but looks like thirty—as 
they say in testimonials. Frank, the hero, hardly appears at all, and 
then not to much effect. But Fanny, bless her, is there always. Mr. 
FISHER UNWIN (whom I am bound to suspect now) says that this is 
the author’s fourth book. It has the look, rather, of a first novel; a 
very promising one, but still the first. Mr. Mrs, or Miss STACPOOLE 
should have got further in technique by this time; but she—I insist on 
having the last word—SHE, Mr. FISHER UNWIN, will never improve 
upon Fanny. I raise my glass to Fanny.”—PUNCH. 


FANNY LAMBERT = - By H. de Vere Stacpoole. 6s. 
At all Booksellers, Libraries, and Bookstalls. 





Paper Covers, 1s. net; Cloth, 2s. net 


THE LABOUR PARTY 
What it is and what it wants 


By CONRAD NOEL 











CONTENTS 

How Labour Became Independent. FIRST REVIEW 
The Unionists as Friends of Labour. tha: lneatan depen ad sina 
The Liberals as Friends of Labour. in teh qupeee ton te Goda 
Labour’s Programme: Is it Practical | the Labour Movement; its relations 

Politics ? with Toryism and Liberalism; its pro- 
Are the Labour Demands Spoliation? grammes; its ideals; its success at 
The Political Ideals of Labour. the polls; and its connection with the 
The Labour Party at the Polls. Church.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 
The Church and the Labour Demand. 





Published by T, FISHER UNWIN, 1 Adelphi Terrace, London 
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TYPEWRITING undertaken by 
highly educated Women (Classical Tripos ; 
Cambridge Higher Local ; Modern Languages). 
Research, Revision, Translation, Dictation 
Room.—The Cambridge Type-writing 
Agency, 10, Duke Street, Adelphi, W.C. 


TYPEWRITING 
Be sang Shorthand, Translations, Sten- 
cilling, Commercial Correspondence. Attend- 
ance for Shorthand Notes. Authors’ MS. 
and Plays a speciality. 
Terms on application— 
The Waterloo Typewriting Offices, 147, Strand, W.C. 
(Near Somerset House). 





TO AUTHORS 


Lady (experienced) undertakes TYPEWRITING. 
Authors’ MSS., 1/- per 1,000 words (after 40,000, 10d. 
per 1000); Dramatic work a speciality; INDEXING 
AND PROOF REVISING (usual terms)—Accuracy ; 
promptitude ; highest testimonials. MISS FOOT, 
48, Digby Mansions, Hammersmith. 


TRANSLATION BUREAU, 
282, High Holborn, W.C. 


Scientific and legal translations from and into English 
a speciality. Authors’ MSS. and plays in English and 
foreign languages t Carbon copies. English, 
French and German shorthand. German and French 
lessons. Interpreting. 


EDWIN HAMBURGER, Graduate of College. 





MISS E. L. STENT, 
Foresters’ Hall, 15, Clerkenwell Road, E.C. 
Typewriting, Shorthand, Copying and General 
Business Offices. 

Personal attendance when required for Shorthand 
notes, etc. French and German, &c. translations. 
Authors’ MSS. and Plays 1/- per 1,000 words ; carbon 
copies, third price. Legal and general copying 14d. 
per folio; copying foreign languages 2d. per folio. 
Stencil duplicating, etc. Full list prices on application. 
First-class work guaranteed. Telephone 12277, Centrad. 


MRS. GILL 
TYPEWRITING OFFICE, 35, LUDGATE HILL, E.C, 
(ESTABLISHED 1883) 

Authors’ MSS. carefully copied from 1s. per 1,000 
words. Duplicate copies third price. Testimonials from 
eminent Authors, Scientists, Medical Men and others, 
whose technical MSS. have been typewritten with success. 
References kindly permitted to Messrs. A. P. Watt & 
Son, Literary Agents, Hastings House, Norfolk Street, 
Strand, Wee Telephone No. 8464 Central. 





TYPEWRITING 
MSS. and all Literary work executed 
accurately and promptly. rod. per 
1,000 words. Carbon copies. 

Mrs. BRAMBLES, 26 Clarence Rd., Windsor. 


clo- 


Translation, Revision, Research, Indexing, Enc 
ork, 


pedic Articles, Reviewing and other Literary 
or non-resident Secretaryship. 

Classics, French, German, Italian, Spanish, Anglo- 
Saxon. 

Special Subjects : Mythology and Literature. 

Varied experience. Moderate terms. 


MISS SELBY, 53, Talbot Rd. W. 





TYPEWRITING 


Authors’ MSS. rod. per 1,000 words. Testimonials, 
plays, and scientific MSS. 1s. per 1,000 words. Legal 
work and documents 1d. per folio, carbon copies half- 
price, mimeographed copies from 3s. per 100. Address- 
ing, either typed or by hand. Good work guaranteed. 
Excellent unsolicited testimonials. -MISS DYER, 
Typewriting Office (Established 1901), 22 and 23, 
Temple-chambers, Temple-avenue, London, E.C. 


MISS RUTH SPEAKMAN 


Typewriting, Shorthand, French Copying and 
Translation, Duplicating 


PRIVATE ROOM FOR DICTATION 
10, York Buildings, Adelphi, W.C. 


TELEPHONE—1863 GERRARD 








Typewriting & Secretarial Work 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 
Indexing, Proof-reading & Translations 


Misses KEENE & CONQUEST 
64, Victoria St., Westminster, S.W. 


‘6 rant sys 
The “Enterprise” Type-Writing Company 
5, Broadway, Ludgate Hill, E.C. 

(Tet. No. 2316, Ho_porn) 
Type-writing and Duplicating of ever 
confidentially and accurately executed wit 
despatch. 
Highest references. Moderate prices. 
Branch Office :— 
55, Lower Mortlake Road, Richmond, S.W. 


description 
the utmost 





TYPEWRITING,, tod. per 1,000 
words.—PLAYS, NOVELS, ESSAYS, 
&c., with promptitude and accuracy. 
Carbon and other duplicate or manifold 
copies. 


Mrs. E. HUGHES, 9 Kenton St., W.C, 


TRANSLATIONS 
English and Foreign Shorthand, Typewriting 
and Translations. All kinds of literary, scientific, 
commercial and legal work undertaken. 
Mrs. ROSS’ Typewriting Office 
8, Old Jewry, E.C. 





THE YORK TYPEWRITING OFFICE 


(Miss Wootton) 
6, York Buildings, Adelphi, W.C. 


TYPING. SHORTHAND. TRANSLATIONS. 

Every description of work undertaken. All typing 
neatly and accurately done. Authors’ MSS. 1/3 per 
1,000 words ; over 20,000 words, 1/- per 1,000, Carbon 
copies half-price. 





The ‘ Baltic” Typewriting & Duplicating Office 


Baltic Chambers 
108, Bishopsgate Street Within, E.C. 


Typing MSS. 7d. per 1,000‘words ; Duplicating from 
1/- per 100 copies ; Operators from 1/6 per hour. 
Highest Class Work Guaranteed. 
Hundreds of Testimonials. 














RECENT NEW BOOKS 
HOLYOAKE (:) 


“It is fortunate that Mr. Holyoake was able just before his death to put the 
finishing touch to this new edition of his history of the movement with which he 
was actively identified for nearly seventy years. He watched by its cradle, guided 
it in its youth, and lived to see it the giant it now is. No other historian could 
have given us the story of the progress of co-operation in the way that he has 
done. Few can read the volumes without being deeply interested, but to all who 
desire to know how the co-operative movement was born, struggled through its 
infancy, and grew into maturity, they are essential.” —.Speaker. 











HAECKEL () 


“There can be little doubt that this volume will find many readers in England. 
Haeckel’s writings have of late years achieved so astonishing a popularity here 
that there are few people who show no curiosity concerning the personal life of 
the author. Of the value of the present biography, with its passages of real 
eloquence, its scientific knowledge, and its enthusiastic eulogy of the hero, there 
can be no question.” —Daily News. 








The LABOUR PARTY (3) 


“The Labour Party has, at any rate, one lesson for Liberals and Unionists 
alike: It is a party with ideas. No one can read this fervid, passionate little 
outburst of Mr. Noel’s without feeling that the strength and influence of the 
Labour Party rest precisely in their idealism. Mr. Noel’s opportune book gives 
in a brief, popular form the genesis of the Labour movement; its relations with 
Toryism and Liberalism ; its programme ; its ideals ; its success at the polls, and 
its connection with the Church.”—Pa// Mall Gazette. 


OUTDOOR LIFE (:) 


“To the experienced naturalist this book will appeal by reason of its careful 
and accurate observation of the least noticeable natural phenomena, and of its 
occasional bold suggestion ; and to the beginner it will appeal by reason of the 
immense variety of the subjects touched on—the commonest facts as well as 
the most obscure problems of natural life—whilst its charming style will prove 
irresistible to all.”"—Rapid Review. 








(1) HISTORY OF CO-OPERATION. By Grorce Jacop Hotyoakeg. 
Illustrated. 2 vols., 21s. (T. FisHER UNwin.) 


(2) HAECKEL: His Life and Work. By WitHELM Botscue. Illustrated. 
1 vol. 15s. net. T. Fisher Unwin. 
(3) THE LABOUR PARTY: What it Is and What it Wants. 
NoEL. rs. net, 25. net. (T. Fisher Unwin.) 
(4) RECREATIONS OF A NATURALIST. By. J. E. Hartinc. Profusely 
Illustrated. 1 vol. 15s. net. (T. FisHER UNwin.) 
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By ConraD 








Now Ready, 11th EDITION, with 64 Illustrations and Maps, thoroughly revised and brought up to date. 3s. net. 
CHAMONIX and MONT BLANC. = gpwias’wayurer. 


‘* Mr. Whymper speaks as one with authority, and not as the Scribes.” —Manchester Courier. 
“Itisa pe easure to read the book.”—The Times. 


Now Ready, 10th EDITION, with 78 Illustrations and Maps, thoroughly revised and brought up to date. 3s. net. 


_THE VALLEY OF ZERMATT and the MATTERHORN. eowixo wavurer. 


‘* A capital piece of vitalised literary work—a masterpiece.’ ’—The Academy. 
‘The ideal of what such a Guide ought to be.” —Literary World. 


The 14th of July, 1906, is the Forty-first Anniversary of the 
FIRST ASCENT OF THE MATTERHORN. Read Whymper’s “Scrambles.” 


Fifth Edition, with 5 Maps and 130 Illustrations. 15S. net. 








" * Whymper’ s Scrambles stand unapproachable i in n Alpine literature.”—The Times. 


JOHN “MURRAY, ALBEMARLE S$ STREET, LONDON. 
GENEVA : HENRY KUNDIG, RUE CORRATERIE. ZERMATT: A. GINDRAUX. CHAMONIX: PAUL PAVOT, RUE DU PONT. 


New and Forthcoming Books 








THE SHANACHIE. AN IRISH ILLUSTRATED ANNUAL. 


Containing Poems, Stories, and Essays. By Lapy Grecory, Lorp DunNsANy, G. 
BIRMINGHAM, the Author of ‘“‘ The Seething Pot,” P. CoLm, STEPHEN GWYNN, A. P. 
GRAVES, S. O’SULLIVAN, BERNARD SHAw, W. B. YEATS, and others. Illustrations 
by ELINOR MONSEL, GEORGE Morrow, Hucu THOMSON, and JacK B. YEATS. 
Now ready. Fcap. 4to. Antique Paper. Is. net. 


THE MEMOIRS OF MILES BYRNE. Edited by StepHEN Gwynn. 
In Six Monthly parts, 2s. 6d. net each. First Part now ready. 


THE ULSTER LEADERS OF ’98. By F. J. Biccer. In Six Monthly 


parts, Is. net each, First Part now ready. 


REMINISCENCES OF IMPRESSIONIST PAINTERS. By GEoxGE 


Moore. (Tower Press Booklets, No. 3. Prospectus on application.) 1s. net. 
DAN: THE DOLLAR. ANovel. By SHan F. BuLLocK. Cr. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
THE RUSHLIGHT. Folk Poetry by SzosamH MacCaTHMHAOIL. 2s. 6d. 


net. Paper cover, Is. 6d. net. With cover and marginal designs. 


LIFE IN THE ARRAN ISLANDS. By J. M. Synce. This book 
will contain an intimate account of Life on the Islands, and many Folk Stories. Edition, 
with hand-coloured illustrations by JAcK B. YEATS, limited to 150 signed and numbered 
copies. Price to subscribers, One Guinea. Ordinary edition with Black and White 
drawings, 5s. net. Prospectus on application, 





MAUNSEL & CoO., Ltd., 60, Dawson Street, Dublin. 











C. A. SCHWETSCHKE & SOHN, Publishers, 
The INDEPENDENT REVIEW of Germany is :— 


DEUTSCHLAND.  2nsisschritt fir ase 


Unter standiger Mtarbals von Eduard von Hartmann, Theodor Lipps, Berthold Lizmann, 
to Pfleiderer and Ferdinand Ténnies, 
neseniataiiben ven GRAF VON HOENSBROECEH, 
Quarterly, 7s. post free; Single Copy, 2s. 6d. 
This new high-class journal contains essays from the first learned and literary writers of the day. 
The Saturday Review writes:—‘‘. . . It is edited by the Gray von Hognssrozcn, whose able 
work on the Papacy was ayers by us i in these columns last ° ‘Complete independence ’ is its 
Motto, although it makes jality of ‘Cul ae Se .» The new venture 
promises well,” The Publishers wilt be pleased to send Specimen Copy and sp tus on applicati 


BERLIN W, 35, SCHOENBERGER UFER 43. 
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“The White Wine of England.” 


BULMER’S 
CIDER 





ee 
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“THE WHITE WINE OF ENGLAND” 
IS A REVELATION TO THOSE WHO HAVE NOT TRIED IT 
Cider, in dry, medium, and fruity brands. 
2. The methods of the Rhine applied to the Apple and the Pear. Result: Still Dry Cider and Perry, cooler than 
3 The methods of Science applied to honest West Country Vintage apples and pears. Result: Cider and Perry 
for Draught, dry, medium, or fruity qualities, of natural strength, absolute purity, and keeping 
3 D d Ph s d d = 
BULMER’S ulias scapes Cen tn a ee oa 
ken with by th des 
CIDER | Se wih peel bn bee Oh paseo 
To facilitate tasting, cases of 12 bottles in six varieties, 10s.; ditto, 12 half- 
bottles, 6s., all carriage and package free. 
Illustrated Book with Price List free on application to 
H. P. BULMER 6&6 CO., HEREFORD. 
The leading Italian Review of Literature, Science, Fine 
Arts, and Politics. 
{s published in Rome on the 1st and 16th of each month. Each 
Number contains about 200 Pages. 

The “ NUOVA ANTOLOGIA” is the oldest and the foremost Italian Review. 
The most Eminent Authors, University Professors, and Members of Parliament 
AMICIS, P. VILLARI, C. LOMBROSO, etc.) a are among its Contributors. 

ROME—CORSO UMBERTO I., 131—ROME 4 


1. The methods of the Champagne applied to the Apple instead of the Grape. Result : Sparkling, exhilarating 
ock, less acid than Moselle, more refreshing than Beer, however light. 
properties. 
gout, rheumatism, and uric acid troubles. Can be 
Will Export in Bottle to any Hot Country. 
Ten Gallon Casks 15s., sarriage free. Larger sizes proportionately cheaper. 
NUOVA ANTOLOGIA. 
38th Year. Established 1866. 
Editor—MAGGIORIO FERRARIS, M.P. 
(GABRIELE D’ANNUNZIO, G. CARDUCCI, LUIGI LAZZATTI, E. DE 
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MERCVRE 


DE FRANCE 


26, rue de Condé, Paris 


Littérature, Poésie, Theatre, Musique, Peinture, 
Sculpture, Philosophie, Historei, Sociologie, Sciences, 
Voyages, Bibliophilie, Sciences occultes, 
Critique, Littérature étrangeére, Revue de la Quinzaine 


Le Mercure de France est dans sa dix-septiéme année. I! parait le 1* et le 15 
de chaque mois et forme tous les ans 6 volumes. 

Le Mercure de France occupe dans la presse frangaise une place unique: il 
participe de la revue et du journal. 

Presque exclusivement littéraire au début, il a considérablement élargi son 
domaine. Pour juger de sa diversité, il suffit de parcourir quelques-uns de ses 
sommaires et la liste des 50 chroniques que, sous le titre de Revue de la 
Quinzaine, il publie selon un roulement méthodique. Cette Revue de la Quin- 
zaine s'alimente a létranger autant qu’en France; elle offre un trés grand 
nombre de documents et constitue une sorte d’encyclopédie au jour le jour 
du mouvement universel des idées. 

Il n’est peut-étre pas indifférent de signaler qu'il est celui des grands 
périodiques frangais qui cofite le moins cher, puisque le prix de son abonne- 


% 


ment excéde 4 peine celui des journaux 4 un sou. 


Vente au numéro et abonnement 
Les abonnements partent du premier des mois de janvier, avril, juillet et octebre 
France | Etranger 
Le nuMéRO: 1 fr. 25 Le numéro: 1 fr. 50 
14 » | SIx MOIS 
ERO WE shes hip dar emaes 8 ») | Trois mois 
ABONNEMENT DE TROIS ANS, avec prime équivalant au remboursement 
de l’abonnement. 
France: 65 fr. | Etranger: 80 fr. 


La prime consiste: 1° en une réduction du prix de labonnement ; 2° en la faculté d’acheter 
chaque année 20 volumes des éditions du Mercure de France 4 3 fr. 50, parus ou @ parattre, aux 
prix absolument nets suivants (emballage et port compris) : 


France: 2 fr. 25 | Etranger: 2 fr. 50 


Envoi franco, sur demande, d’un spécimen de la revue et du catalogue complet des Rditions 
Mercure de France. 





FINE ART IN. 





TYPEWRITING. 





Secure the interest. of your correspondent 


by the beauty of your written thoughts, 


“YOST 


TYPEWRITER is the Machine that gives beautiful 


thoughts an appropriate setting. 


50 Holborn Viaduct, E.C. 











FISHING 


IN IRELAND IN SCOTLAND 
By Philip Gean By Philip Geen 





Illustrated. 3/6 Net Illustrated. 3/6 Net 


























SATTSSTTARTTTS | vevicious ror ereaxrast 
west. James's Square. RED 
WHITE 


“T rai glass 
ee corree, & BLUE 


9 
to Fanny —Punch In making, use less quantity, it being 


much stronger than ordinary COFFEE. 











See page iv 





Richard Clay & Sons, Limited, London and Bungay. 

















MESSRS. CONSTABLE’S LIST 





LORD GEORGE BENTINCK 


A Political Biography by BENJAMIN DISRAELI 
Introduction by CHARLES WHIBLEY. Demy 8vo, 6/= net. 





IMPERIALIS od  HOBAON 
A New and Revised Edition. Crown 8vo, 2/6 net. 


THE WORKS OF RALPH WALDO EMERSON 


12 Vols. Large Post 8vo. 68. net per vol. Centenary Edition. 
With INTRODUCTION by the | Editor, Ep>warp WaLpo Emerson, who has given a fresh and authoritative 
account of his father’s life and work. 
I. Nature: Addresses and Lectures. With VIII. jotters and Social Aims 

II. Essays. First Series [Portrait IX. Poems. With Portrait 
III. Essays. Second Series X. Lectures and Biographical 
IV. Representative Men Sketches. With Portrait 

V. English Traits. With Portrait XI. Miscellanies 


VI. Conduct of Life. With Portrait XII. Natural History of Intellect 
VII. Society and Solitude and other Papers 


WORKS OF THOREAU. Cambridge Edition. 11 vols. Crown 


8vo, 6s. Sold separately. 


AMERICAN MEN OF LETTERS. Biographies of Eminent 


American Authors, by leading writers. 16 volumes. F’cap 8vo, 48. 6d. net each. Sold 
separately, 


AMERICAN STATESMEN. Biographies of Men famous in the 


Political History of the United States. 23 volumes. F’cap 8vo, 4s. 6d. net each. Sold 
separately. 


AMERICAN COMMONWEALTHS. _ Histories of the Re- 


presentative Commonwealths of the United States. With Maps. 16 volumes. F’cap 
8vo, 48. 6d. each. Sold separately. 
WRITE FOR COMPLETE LIST OF TITLES. 


THE WORKS OF GEORGE MEREDITH 


POCKET EDIT ION, —In 18 Volumes, as below, on thin opaque paper, sfc 8vo, bound in red cloth, gilt lettered 
and gilt top, 2s. 6d. net per volume ; in full leather, 3s. net per volume. 
LIBRARY EDI TION. —In 18 Volumes, as below, crown 8vo, each with a Photogravure Frontispiece, 68, each. 
The Ordeal of Richard Feverel | The Amazing Marriage 
Beauchamp’s Career liana of the Crossways 
Sandra Belloni | he Adventures of Harry Richmond 
Vittoria hoda Fleming 
Evan Harrington } ane Shavin of Shagpat 
The Egoist | he Tragic Comedians 
One of Our Conquerors Short Stories 
Lord Ormont and his Aminta Poems: 2 Vols. 
An Essay on Comedy 


THE WORKS OF GEORGE BERNARD SHAW 


Three Piays for Puritans. Crown 8vo, 68, (1) The Devil's Disciple. (2) Cesar and Cleopatra. 
% Captain Brassbound’s Conversion. 

The Irrational Knot: A Novel. Crown 8vo, 68. 

Cashel Byron’s Profession: A Novel. Crown 8vo, 68. : j 

Plays Pleasant. Crown 8vo, 6s. (1) Arms and the Man. (2) Candida. (3) The Man of Destiny. 
(4) You Never Can Tell. 

Plays Unpleasant. Crown 8vo, 6s. (1) Widower’s Houses. (2) The Philanderer. (3) Mrs. Warren’s 

rofession 
Man and Superman: A Play. Crown 8vo, 6s, 
Mr. BeRNARD SHAw’s ro Plays are also published separately at Is. 6d. net in paper, and in cloth at 2s. net 

per volume, and include “ Captain Brassbound’s Conversion,” now being played at the Court Theatre. 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY. or May. Price 4/- net. 


Containing, Artiates by PROFESSOR GOLDWIN SMITH, JOHN BURROUGHS, RICHARD 
ANSFIELD, BLISS CARMEN, C. B. FERNALD, and many others. 


ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE & Co., Ltd., 16 James Street, Haymarket, S.W. 
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Lord Hindlip tells of sport and travel in 





the land of MeneliK, and his narrative is of 
the Kind to make the mouth of the sports- 


man water.—Bystander. 


Sport G Travel: 


Abyssinia and British East Africa 
By Lord Hindlip. Illustrated. 21/- net 


T. FISHER UNWIN 





Gossip about Napoleon, Wellington, Ma- 


dame de Stael, Byron, Scott, and others, about 





the politics and all the prominent events of 


the time. 


The “Pope” of 
Holland House 


Edited by Lady Seymour 
Illustrated. 10/6 net 


T. FISHER UNWIN 
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THE SCHOOL GOVERNMENT HANDBOOKS 


Invaluable to all persons interested in the 
work of National Education. 


A unique Library of Educational Reference. Edited and compiled in consultation with 


official experts by HERBERT CORNISH. 





No.1.—THE EDUCATION ACT, 1902, WITH EDU: 
CATION (LONDON) ACT, 1903, &c. 


Price 6d, net. Fourth Edition, February, 190s. 


No.2—THE EDUCATION ACTS, 1870-1901, 


As remaining after the total and partial repeals enacted by the Education Acts, 1902. Price 1s. net. 


No. 4—THE EDUCATION AUTHORITIES 
DIRECTORY. 
(PUBLISHED ANNUALLY) 


Contains a mass of information regarding the new Education Committees unobtainable elsewhere. 
Price 2s. 6d. net. Cloth, 8s. 6d. 


No.6—THE S. G. MANUAL OF THE CODE FOR 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 


With the full text of ‘‘ The Suggestions for the Consideration of Teachers and others concerned in the 
work of Public Elementary Schools.” (The Buff Code), published annually. 
Price ls. net. Cloth, Qs. 














No. 10.—The §. G. Edition and Manual of the REGU: 
LATIONS FOR SECONDARY SCHOOLS, 1905-6. 


This volume consists of several distinct books or ‘‘Sections.’’ The Official Regulations forming the 

principal section of the handbook are given in the complete official text. Supplementary information, 

including Building Rules, Loans, important Circulars, Forms, Notes, Explanations, and Comment- 

aries, are arranged conveniently for reference in separate sections ; the Orders, Regulations, Forms, 

&c., as to the Registration of Teachers are oo as Copies, 1s. ; Quantities of 12 and over, 
. each. 





No. 13.—The §S. G. Edition and Manual of the Regu- 


lations, G&c., affecting the TRAINING OF 
TEACHERS, 1905-6. 


INCLUDING THE PUPIL TEACHER REGULATIONS, Aanp THE TRAINING 
COLLEGE REGULATIONS. 
The volume contains, respectively, the full text of the Regulations for the Instruction and Training of 
PUPIL TEACHERS, and the Regulations for the TRAINING of TEACHERS and the EXAM- 
INATION of STUDENTS in TRAINING COLLEGES, with the Prefatory Memorandum in each 
case, Appendices, and other official details, also official Circulars, EXAMINATION RULES, 
SYLLABUSES, information as to the SUPERANNUATION of TEACHERS, the REGISTRA- 
TION of TEACHERS, and cognate —_— > Copies, 1s.; Quantities of 12 and over, 
. each, 


No. 15.—The §S. G. Edition and Manual of the Regula- 
tions (1905-6) for EVENING SCHOOLS, TECH- 
NICAL INSTITUTIONS, and SCHOOLS OF 
ART and ART CLASSES. 


This Handbook takes the place of the original Annotated Edition and Manual of the Code for Evening 
Continuation Schools, It is, however, entirely reconstructed in accordance with the Education Act, 
1902, and with the general reorganisation of the system governed or affected by the Regulations of the 
Board of Education. 
The volume contains the complete text of the Regulations for Evening Schools, Technical Institutions, 
and Schools of Art and Art Classes, with the Prefatory Memorandum, Appendix, and other official 
details,Circulars, Memoranda, Forms, &c., and supplementary information relating to Schools, Classes, 
or Institutions under these Regulations. Single Copies 1s. ; Quantities of 12 and over, 6d. each. 








London: The Office of ‘‘The School Government Chronicle and Education 
Authorities Gazette,’’ 21, New Bridge Street, E.C. 
Manchester: 46a Market Street. 


In writing to advertisers, please mention this magazine, 

















The 
Labour 
Party 


WHAT IT IS 
AND 
WHAT IT WANTS 


BY 


CONRAD NOEL. 





“The Labour Party has, at 
any rate, one lesson for Liberals 
and Unionists alike: It is a party 
with ideas. No one can read 
this fervid passionate little out- 
burst of Mr. Noel’s without 
feeling that the strength and 
influence of the Labour Party 
rest precisely in their idealism. 
Mr. Noel’s opportune book gives 
in a brief, popular form the 
genesis of the Labour movement ; 
its relations with Toryism and 
Liberalism ; its programme ; its 
ideals ; its success at the polls, 





and its connection with the 


Chth 2/- net; Paper Cover, 1/- net. Church.” —Pall Mall Gasette. 


Published by T. FISHER UNWIN, 1 Adelphi Terrace. 























NUOVA ANTOLOGIA. 


The leading Italian Review of Literature, Science, Fine 
Arts, and Politics. 
38th Year. Established 1866. 
Is published in Rome on the rst and 16th of each month. 
Number contains about 200 Pages. 


Editor—MAGGIORIO FERRARIS, M.P. 


The “NUOVA ANTOLOGIA” is the oldest and the foremost Italian Review. 
The most Eminent Authors, University Professors, and Members of Parliament 
{GABRIELE D’ANNUNZIO, G. CARDUCCI, LUIGI LAZZATTI, E. DE 

AMICIS, P. VILLARI, C. LOMBROSO, etc.) are among its Contributors. 


ROME—CORSO UMBERTO I., 13]—ROME 


FUTURE FOREST TREES 


The Importance of German Experiments in 
the Introduction of North American Trees 


By A. HAROLD UNWIN, D.0Qec. Publ. (Munich) 


Each 








With 4 Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 7/6 Net 


T. FISHER UNWIN 
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TYPEWRITING undertaken by 
highly educated Women (Classical Tripos ; 
Cambridge Higher Local ; Modern Languages). 
Research, Revision, Translation, Dictation 
Room.—The Cambridge Type-writing 
Agency, 10, Duke Street, Adelphi, W.C. 


TO AUTHORS 


Lady (experienced) undertakes TYPEWRITING. 
Authors’ MSS., 1/- per 1,000 words (after 40,000, rod. 
per 1000); Dramatic work a speciality; INDEXING 
AND PROOF REVISING (usual terms)—Accuracy ; 
promptitude; highest testimonials. MISS FOOT, 
48, Digby Mansions, Hammersmith. 





STAR-BRAND 
RIBBONS 

MULTI-KOPY 
CARBONS 


WALTER JOHNSON & Co., Ltd. 


67 & 68, King William St., E.C. 


TYPEWRITING 


Typewriting, Shorthand, Translations, Sten- 
cilling, Commercial Correspondence. Attend- 
ance for Shorthand Notes. Authors’ MS. 
and Plays a speciality. 
Terms on application— 
The Waterloo Typewriting Offices, 147, Strand, W.C. 
(Near Somerset House). 
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Typewriting in all its Branches 


Authors’ MSS. a speciality. 
Specially recommended by the Secretary of the 
Society of Correctors of the Press. 
B. HENDERSON, 
Broad Street House, New Broad Street, E.C. 





TYPEWRITING 


MSS. and all Literary work executed 
accurately and promptly. tod. per 
1,000 words. Carbon copies. 


Mrs. BRAMBLES, 26 Clarence Rd., Windsor 


TYPEWRITING.—8d. 1,000 words. 
(Remington’s latest.) Novels, plays, dupli- 
cating circulars, &c. 

Miss WILLARD, 


Beaufort House, Osborne-road, Southville, 
Bristol (late of 175, Albany-st., N.W.) 





MRS. GILL 
TYPEWRITING OFFICE, 35, LUDGATE HILL, £.C. 


(ESTABLISHED 1883) 

Authors’ MSS. carefully copied from 1s. per 1,000 
words. Duplicate copies thi d price. Testimonials from 
eminent Authors, Scientists, Medical Men and others, 
whose technical MSS. have been typewritten with success, 
References kindly permitted to Messrs. A. P. Watt & 
Son, Literary Agents, Hastings House, Norfolk Street, 
Strand, W.C. Telephone No. 8464 Central. 





TYPEWRITING 


Authors’ MSS. 1od. per 1,000 words. Testimonials, 
plays, and scientific MSS. 1s. per 1,000 words. Legal 
work and documents 1d. per folio, carbon copies half- 
price, mimeographed copies from 3s. per roo. Address- 
ing, either typed or by hand. Good work guaranteed. 
Excellent unsolicited testimonials —-MISS DYER, 
Typewriting Office (Established 1gor), 22 and 23, 
Temple-chambers, Temple-avenue, London, E.C. 


TYPEWRITING 


Medical and Authors’ MSS. carefully and accurately 
copied. Selientifie MSS. a _ speciality. 
Foreign copying, Translations, Plays, &c.; Duplicating. 
Special terms for large Se ys 
books, or permanent wor Price list 
and references on application to 

Miss SAUNDERS, 
87, Cornwall Road, Westbourne Park, W. 





Typewriting & Secretarial Work 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 
Indexing, Proof-reading & Translations 


Misses KEENE & CONQUEST 
64, Victoria St., Westminster, S.W. 


TYPEWRITING,, tod. per 1,000 
words.—PLAYS, NOVELS, ESSAYS, 
&c., with promptitude and accuracy. 
Carbon and other duplicate or manifold 
copies. 


Mrs. E. HUGHES, 9 Kenton St., W.C. 





MISS RUTH SPEAKMAN 


Typewriting, Shorthand, French Copying and 
Translation, Duplicating 


PRIVATE ROOM FOR DICTATION 
10, York Buildings, Adelphi, W.C. 


TELEPHONE—1863 GERRARD 


it san)? +44 
The “Enterprise” Type-Writing Company 
5, Broadway, Ludgate Hill, E.C. 
(Tex. No. 2316, HoLtsorn) 
Type-writing and Duplicating of every description 
confidentially and accurately executed with the utmost 
despatch. 
Highest references. Moderate prices. 
Branch Office :— 
55, Lower Mortlake Road, Richmond, S.W. 











THE YORK TYPEWRITING OFFICE 


(Miss WootrTon) 
6, York Buildings, Adelphi, W.C. 


TYPING. SHORTHAND. TRANSLATIONS. 

Every description of work undertaken. All typing 
neatly and accurately done. Authors’ MSS. 1/3 per 
1,000 words ; over 20,000 words, 1/- per 1,000. Carbon 
copies half-price. 





TRANSLATIONS 


English and Foreign Shorthand, Typewriting 
and Translations. All kinds of literary, scientific, 
commercial and legal work undertaken. 

Mrs. ROSS’ Typewriting Office 
8, Old Jewry, E.C. 
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A NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR 


- OF .... 





“THE SCHOOL FOR SAINTS,” “ROBERT ORANGE,” etc. 


THe DREAM .. 
Te BUSINESS 


By JOHN OLIVER HOBBES (Mrs. CRAIGIE) 














Crown 8vo. Green Cloth Library 6s. 


“The Dream and the Business” is primarily a study of 
character and its development. The divorce question is handled 
delicately and with insight, and a conflict between two religious 


ideals—those of Roman Catholicism and English Nonconformity 


—is depicted. 





T. FISHER UNWIN, 1 Adelphi Terrace, London 
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FIRE AND SWORD 
IN THE CAUCASUS 


By LUIGI VILLARI, author of ‘ Russia 
under the Great Shadow.’ With 95 
Illustrations. 10s. 6d. net. 



























Mr. Villari spent many months in visiting 
every important political centre in the Cau- 
casus and inquiring into the general conditions 
of the country; and he consulted numbers 
of people of all classes from the Russian 
Viceroy down to simple peasants. The book 
gives a striking picture of the great Russian 
Colony during what is perhaps the most 
critical period of its history. No part of Russia 
is more full of acute political problems than 
the Caucasus. There, side by side with 
Nationalist claims and bitter racial and re- 
ligious animosities, we see attempts to realise 
the conceptions of Social Democracy; together 
with evidences of mediaeval barbarism we 
find men putting the theories of Marx into 


practice. 





T. FISHER UNWIN, 1 Adelphi Terrace, London 
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ADVICE AS TO CHOICE OF SCHOOLS 


HE SCHOLASTIC, CLERICAL AND MEDICAL ASSOCIATION, 
T Limited (a body of Oxford and Cambridge graduates), supplies, without 
charge, information and advice as to (1) Preparatory Schools ; (2) Public 
Schools; (3) Army Tutors; (4) Tutors preparing for University or other 
Examinations; (5) Schools or Tutors in France, Germany or Switzerland 
receiving pupils for the holidays or for a longer period ; (6) Boarding Schools 
for Girls in England or on the Continent. 
A full statement of requirements should be sent to the Manager, 
R. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 
22, CRAVEN STREET, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 
OFFICE HOURS FOR INTERVIEWS, 10 to 5. 











Telegraphic Address: ‘ TRIFORM, LONDON.’ Telephone No. 1854 (GERRARD). 








“The White Wine of England.” 


BULMER’S 
CIDER 


“THE WHITE WINE OF ENGLAND” 
IS A REVELATION TO THOSE WHO HAVE NOT TRIED IT 


1. The methods of the Champagne applied to the Apple instead of the Grape. Result: Sparkling, exhilarating 
Cider, in dry, medium, and fruity brands. 

2. The methods of the Rhine applied to the Apple and the Pear. Result: Still Dry Cider and Perry, cooler than 
Hock, less acid than Moselle, more refreshing than Beer, however light. 

3 The methods of Science applied to honest West Country Vintage apples and pears. Result: Cider and Perry 
for Draught, dry, medium, or fruity qualities, of natural strength, absolute purity, and keeping 
properties. 


b U . M E R | s ] Doctors and Physicians use and recommend it, as, 


unlike stronger wines, it is @ curve and not a cause of 
gout, rheumatism, and uric acid troubles. Can be 


C 3 D E ea j= with waters by those desiring a temperance 


drink, and is guaranteed free from all preservatives. 
Will Export in Bottle to any Hot Country. 


To facilitate tasting, cases of 12 bottles in six varieties, 10s.; ditto, 12 half- 
bottles, 6s., all carriage and package free. 


Ten Gallon Casks 15s., carriage free. Larger sizes proportionately cheaper. 
Illustrated Book with Price List free on application to 


H. P. BULMER @G CO., HEREFORD. 














C. A. SCHWETSCHKE & SOHN, Publishers, 





The INDEPENDENT REVIEW of Germany is :— 


DEUTSCHLAND. Messy fir a 


Unter standiger Mitarbeit von Eduard von Hartmann, Theodor Lipps, Rerthold Lizmann, 
Otto Pfleiderer und Ferdinand Ténnies. 
Herausgegeben von GRAF VON HOENSBROECH, 
Quarterly, 7s. post free; Single Copy, 2s. 6d. 
This new high-class journal contains essays from the first learned and literary writers of the day. 
The Saturday Review writes :—‘*. . . It is edited by the Grar von Hognssrogcu, whose able 
work on the Papacy was reviewed by us in these columns last i. ‘Complete independence ’ is its 
motto, although it makes a haope of ‘Cultivation versus Ultramontanism.’. . . The new venture 
promises well.” The Publishers will be pleased to send Specimen Copy and Prospectus on application. 


BERLIN W, 35, SCHOENBERGER UFER 43. 
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STANDARD BIOGRAPHIES 
OF 

RICHARD COBDEN 
LORD BEACONSFIELD 
SAVONAROLA 
MACHIAVELLI 
MOFFAT 
RALEIGH 


HOLYOAKE 


By such well-known writers as 


JOHN MORLEY, M.P. 
Professor VILLARI 


T. P. O°?>CONNOR, M.P. 
etc. 


Each Complete in One Volume. Illustrated 


Large Crown 8vo, Cloth 
2/6 Net Each 


T. FISHER UNWIN 





Specially introduced at the request of the pe 
9¢ MALTED 
GFryg COCOA 


A combination of Fry’s Pure Cocoa and.... 
....« Allen and Hanbury’s Extract of Malt 


STRONGLY RECOMMENDED BY THE MEDICAL PRESS 


MODERN 
SPAIN 


A New Edition or Major Martin Hume’s great 
work, with portraits of the King and Queen, and 


a new preface in which the bearings of the marriage 








on the future of Spain are discussed. Story of the 
Nations, 5/- 


MODERN 
SPAIN 


CT t S | DELICIOUS FOR BREAKFAST 
SPIES | eeticious row ‘eee 
Removed to 1, York Street, RED \ 

St. James’s Square. 


Mrs. Wiseman. WHITE 
FIRE AND SWORD IN 
: : « BLUE 


THE CAUCASUS Ore a 


much stronger than ordinary COFFEE. 

















See page vii 





Richard Clay & Sons, Limited, London agaByngey. 








